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THE ‘GRIEVOUS SCHOOL QUESTION ” AGAIN 
DISCUSSED. 


BY REV. P. R. MCDEVITT (Superintendent of Parish Schools in Philadelphia). 


HE following words are taken from an editorial 
in the New York 7ridune, and are quoted here 
because they are indicative of a growing ten- 
dency to treat the question of educational 
methods in a broad spirit of liberality : 


“Mr. Miles O'Brien, the president of the Board of Education, New York 
City, has put forward and is advocating with his usual earnestness a plan for 
bringing practically all the schools of the city—save the select private and 
boarding schools—under municipal control as a part of the public-school sys- 
tem. There are now many schools maintained by charitable organizations and 
churches which are working on lines largely parallel with those of the common 
schools, Some of them receive aid from the public funds and are subject to a 
measure of public supervision, while others are entirely independent thereof. 
|” Mr. O’Brien’s proposal was at first understood to apply only to the former class, 
_ but now appears to apply equally to the latter. He would have the city pur- 
chase at a fair price such of the private school buildings as it could advanta- 
geously utilize, and even retain the teachers, or such of them as could pass the 
necessary examinations, and would thus transform private into public schools 
' with no change in plant and little or none in personal organization. 
“Mr. O'Brien is an intelligent and ambitious friend of the public school, 
- who wants to make New York's school system the best in the world. He has 
done much good work, and is doubtless entirely sincere in his belief in the prac- 
ticality and beneficence of the great change he is now advocating. More than 
that, we may say that in principle his plan is to be commended and its execu- 
| tion is to be desired,” 
Then the editorial continues by suggesting some difficulties 
_ which are after all not of an insurmountable nature. There is 
' 80 much good will indicated in the statements quoted that it 
should not be difficult to find a way of solving the problem. 
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In the Report for 1899-1900 of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hon. W. T. Harris, the following interesting and -valua- 
ble statistics are given. There are in the 


Public. Private. 
Elementary Schools, . 14,662,488 1,193,882 pupils. 
Secondary Schools, . : 488,549 166,678 
Universities and Colleges, . 30,050 73,201 
Professional Schools, . , 8,540 46,594 
Normal Schools, . ‘ - 44,808 23.572 


15,234.435 1,503,927 





ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


City Evening Schools, : - 185,000 

Business Schools, . ; - 70,686 

Indian Schools, -«. : eae 23,500 

Schools for Defectives, . . . 23,091 

Reform Schools, . ; 24,925 
Orphan Asylums and other Benet: 

lent Institutions, . pias 14,000 

Schools in Alaska, . . ; «>: eee 

Kindergartens, . ; ; . 93,737 

Miscellaneous, . ; ‘ _ - 50,000 

486,908 

—«_ 

Summarizing, then, we find total enrollment was 17,225 270, 
distributed as follows: 


In Public Institutions, . - 15,234,435 
In Private Institutions, . » 1,503,927 
In Special Schools, ‘ : 486,908 


+ Under the term “Common Schools” the Report includes 
public schools of elementary and secondary grades; the former 
including all pupils in the first eight years of the course of 
study, and the latter the pupils of the next four years of the 
course usually conducted in high-schools or academies. 

In educating the vast number that attend the “ Common 
Schools” (15,151,037), 415,660 teachers were employed, and to 
meet the expenses of these schools the sum of $204,017,612 was 
raised ; the average expenditure for each child being $18 99. 
This enormous outlay, as well as the vast number of pupils 
enrolled, clearly demonstrate the high place that popular ¢du- 
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cation holds in the estimation of the American people; this 
fact is emphasized when we compare with it the correspond- 
ing data shown by other countries. 


THE CATHOLIC-AMERIC€AN -IS NO LAGGARD. 


That the Catholic-American is no laggard in this great edu- 
cational work is proved by statistics of our Catholic educa- 
tional institutions during the year 1899-1900, which give 3,812 
parish schools with an enrollment of 903,980 pupils, 183 col- 
leges for boys, and 617 academies for girls; the enrollment in 
the latter not being given. 

It is safe, then, to say that nearly 1,000,000 pupils of all 
grades are being educated under distinctly Catholic influences. 

While, therefore, other private educational institutions out- 
side of the Catholic Church are important in number, char- 
acter, and enrollment of pupils, it is clear that the Catholic 
schools contain double the number that are being educated in 
all the other schools not of distinctly public character. 

In the education of the youth of our country, then, we find 
two clearly defined agencies working side by side: one, the 
creation of the state; the other, the offspring of private en- 
terprise. The state supports hers from a revenue obtained by 
the taxation of all classes without exception; the other is 
maintained by the generosity of private individuals, and re- 
ceives no financial aid, and very little professional recognition, 
from state authority. 

The dominating thought and purpose of both agencies are 
the same—the formation and development of character, and 
the instilling of those principles which beget the highest ideal 
of true womanhood and manhood. Though this high end is 
the aim of all educators, there is some variance of opinion as 
to the means best suited to accomplish the end. 

The vast majority seem to believe that that end can, under 
existing circumstances, be best attained by the plan of educa- 
tion offered to all children in the common or state schools, 
while others find in that same plan a lack of what to them is 
essential in the development of a human being, namely, the 
religious instruction so wholly ignored in the public-school 
system. This difference of opinion accounts forthe existence 
of both public and private schools. A few private institutions 
of learning owe their existence to the desire of some parents 
for social distinction, and their disinclination to allow their 
children to frequent schools wherein the lines of social caste 
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lose effect; these schools differ from the public schools only 
in their exclusivenéss. 

The majority, therefore, of private schools exist because 
conscientious and God-fearing parents recognize the necessity 
of daily religious instruction; and, as a result, parish schools 
are not merely private but distinctly Catholic, and the differ- 
ence between them and the state school consists in the presence 
or absence of a religious atmosphere. 


DIFFERENT VIEW POINTS OF EDUCATORS. 


All educators who believe in Christianity agree that re- 
- ligion and morality must have a share in the education of 
youth; they differ, however, as to the manner and time and 
place in which religion and morality are to be taught. 

Education in its true and complete acceptance is the bring- 
ing out of all the powers of man. It means the training of 
the heart, the cultivation of the mind, and the development 
of the physical powers. A system of education which ignores 
any of these is defective, and becomes disastrous in propor- 
tion to the dignity and relative importance of the part that is 
neglected. I take it that, in the main, non-Catholics hold that 
moral training should be a part of the daily curriculum. Thus, 
in the Boston course of study for the high-school we read: 
“In giving instruction in morals and manners, teachers will at 
all times exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of youth the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred re- 
gard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, mode- 
ration, and temperance.” This moral instruction, however, it 
is declared, shall have no trace or shadow of sectarian or 
doctrinal teaching, for in the course of study for primary 
schools of the same city it is said: “In giving this instruc- 
tion teachers should keep strictly within the bounds of man. 
ners and morals, and thus avoid all occasion for treating of 
or alluding to sectarian subjects.” 

Again, I say, it is evident ‘all agree as to the necessity of 
moral and religious teaching; there is no agreement as to the 
manner, places, and times wherein it is to be given. Outside 
of the Catholic Church it is almost universally maintained 
that, though morality may be inculcated in the school-room, 
all religious teaching is to be relegated to the church and the 
family circle. 
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THE CATHOLIC IDEA OF EDUCATION. 


Catholics hold that as ever and always the child’s soul and 
his duties to God are the highest and greatest, so there is no 
place, time, or method from which the teaching of morals and 
religion may be eliminated. They hold that as the knowledge 
of the relations of the creature to his Creator is the most 
sacred and essential of all subjects, the most imperative of all 
obligations, these relations shall receive at least as much atten- 
tion as is given to any secular branch; that as a child cannot 
become proficient in reading, writing, or arithmetic without 
daily instruction therein, so neither can he acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge of God, his laws, his rewards and punishments, 
without the daily presentation of these truths. Nor do they 
believe that morality and religion are separable; that men 
will revere the law, if they ignore the lawgiver. Now, since 
morality has Divine sanction, to attempt to teach its princi- 
ples without reference to ‘the Divinity is to ignore the law- 
giver; yet just as surely as you speak of the Law-giver, so 
surely do you trench on the ground of doctrinal teaching. 
But even should any one hold that religion and morality are 
separable, the Catholic Church, with her ages of experience, 
with her realization that religion and morality must be united; 
and knowing from the same experience that the instruction 
given her children at church and at home is inadequate for 
the requisite religious training of ‘the child, has created a sys- 
tem of schools wherein religious, moral, and secular training 
shall go hand-in-hand for the perfecting of the whole human 
being. As says one of the ablest Catholic educators: 

“However, we do not hold that religion can be imparted 
as is the knowledge of history or grammar; the repetition of 
the catechism or the reading of the Gospel is not religion. 
Religion is something more subtle, more intimate, more all- 
pervading ; it speaks to the heart and the head; it is an ever- 
living presence in the school-room; it is reflected from the 
pages of our reading books. It is nourished by the prayers 
with which our daily exercises are opened and closed; it is 
brought in to control the affections, to keep watch over the 
imagination ; it forbids to the mind any but useful, holy, and 
innocent thoughts; it enables the soul to resist temptation, it 
guides the conscience, inspires horror for sin and love of vir- 
tue. It must be an essential element of our lives, the very 
atmosphere of our breathing, the soul of every action. 


. 
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“This is religion as the Catholic Church understands it, 
and this is why she seeks to foster the religious spirit in every 
soul confided to her, at all times, under all circumstances, 
without rest, without break, from the cradle to the grave” 
(Brother Azarias). 

In the maintaining of her parish school the Catholic Church 
not only contends for the union of secular learning and re- 
ligious training, but, furthermore, in the very contention, em- 
phasizes the conscientious duty of Catholic parents to thus 
educate their offspring. . : 


DANGERS OF STATE PATERNALISM. 


There is undoubtedly at the present time a more than mere 
tendency towards state “paternalism.” It is a fact, however 
much it may be deplored, that many parents are only too 
willing to relegate to the state the rights, duties, and respon- 
sibilities that devolve on them in this matter of education. 

The result of this shirking of duty on one side, and the 
assumption of it on the other, must, ultimately, be harmful to 
both. The family is the basal unit of the state} any weak- 
ness, much more any unsoundness, in the foundation or in any 
of the component parts imperils the whole of the edifice. 

If the parent does not fulfil his duty—far worse if he de- 
liberately ignores it—the resultant moral and civic weakness 
must show itself in the character and stability of the state. 

Let me not be misunderstood on this point. I would not 
derogate one iota from the right of the state to look after the 
well-being of its citizens. But this right has its legitimate 
limits; neither do I admit the state’s right of absolute control 
of the character of the education to be imparted to a pupil, 
any more than I would accord it the privilege of determining 
that pupil’s religion. 

The state surely may, and should, insist that her citizens 
should be fitted for the discharge of their duties to the com- 
monwealth. If parents fail in their duty to their children, let 
the state step in and become father and mother to the outcast 
and neglected ones; but, in the name of natural right, let us 
remember that the state is not the xatural but only a /fos/er 
parent, and that the first duty and privilege as ‘regards the 
child belongs to its parent by nature. 


CHURCH STANDS FOR LAW AND ORDER. 
More firmly than amy other teaching body, the church has 
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ever stood for law and order. Her enemies make it a reproach 
that her conservatism at times stifles the aspirations of an op- 
pressed people for natural freedom. But, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, and rich with the experience of nineteen hundred years 
among the nations of the earth, she insists: that her children 
shall respect and obey all civil power, because all authority 
comes from God. 

She may both see and feel the tyranny and oppression that 
are weighing down the people, but she knows that sometimes 
it is better to bear the ills we have than to attempt to escape 
to others we know not of. 

The simple fact that the child lives in a, little world, 
whether in a state school or in any private school, wherein it 
sees order, discipline, and’ self-restraint, exercises a deep influ- 
ence on its whole being. Even in schools from whose curricu- 
lum all religious instruction is eliminated, if the cultivation of 
natural virtues from even purely natural motives be there em- 
phasized, habits of mind and heart. are developed that will 
have much to do with the character of the future citizen. 

When, however, this wholesome influence is intensified by 
positive religious instruction that demands the acquisition and 
cultivation of virtues, not merely from natural but from super- 
natural motives also, then a mighty power works in the heart 
that will develop a deep and lasting reverence for all legiti- 
mate authority, and eventually give to the state a faithful 
citizen, a strong upholder of right and order. 

Well do we know that the more faithful a Catholic is to 
his faith and its teaching, the more loyal is he to- the laws of 
the land;, the God-fearing man must necessarily be the up- 
right, law-abiding citizen. God and Fatherland are the domi- 
nant notes of Catholic teaching. 

In the words of her Divine Founder, she bids her children 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Casar’s.” If any one 
bearing the name of Catholic be found a law-breaker or a 
traitor to his country, he is a Catholic but in name. Ard to 
the same extent that he breaks the laws of the land, in so far 
does he ruthlessly defy the teachings of her whose name he 
bears. 


LIBERTY TO EDUCATE AS IS DEEMED BEST. 


As the very fact of our having Catholic schools ‘has at 
times aroused comment, and even ill-feeling, I shall here ad- 
vert to some facts that ought to be taken into consideration. 


. 
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One is the constitutional right of Catholics or any body of 
citizens to establish schools, provided such schools be not in- 
compatible with public morality, or not opposed to public 
welfare. 

Citizens have a right to use the public schools; if they 
renounce that right, it is no privilege to allow them to estab- 
lish their own educational institutions. We often hear the 
self-constituted defenders and justifiers of the state system use 
emphatically the term “our schools,” and “our public-school 
system.” Allow me to remark that it is an impertinence for 
any individual to refer to the public schools as “ our” schools, 
to the exclusion of Catholics, or any other members of the 
commonwealth. 

If the state schools do not, in Catholic estimation, afford 
all the’ facilities necessary for the acquisition of the highest 
moral virtue, we have the liberty of stating this fact and of 
providing other means; for it is also the constitutional right 
of any citizen, whether Catholic or Protestant, Jew or infidel, 
to criticise, condemn, approve or disapprove any institution 
which is the creation of the state and supported by general 
taxation, 

Those outside the church sometimes declare that the Catho- 
lic laity are not in sympathy with the policy of the church in 
the matter of education; that it is bishops and priests alone 
that are unreservedly insistent on the question. 

Certainly it is true that some Catholic laymen think the 
position of the church on education extreme and unnecessary. 
But to say that the Catholics of America are not substantially 
united 6n the Catholic Parish School question is to be sadly 
ignorant of the actual state of affairs. Catholics would indeed 
rejoice were they able in conscience to partake of the educa- 
tional advantages provided by the state, for they are taxed to pro- 
vide those advantages, yet they are also eager to support their 
parish school; and should they desire for their children an 
academical or collegiate education, they are willing to bear the 
additional expense incurred thereby. To their credit be it 
said, when the question of a choice between an education with- 
out religion and an education with religion is put plainly:before 
them, there is no mistaking their position, even though they 
thereby burden themselves with financial sacrifice and self- 
denial. 

The history of Catholic education shows that the most ’ear- 
nest advocates of its undying, unchangeable principles * have 
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been laymen, and, were any distinction to be made, the honor 
should go to laymen who are converts to the Catholic faith 
and have had personal experience of the disastrous effects of 
education without religion. 

Were this not the condition of affairs, neither the church 
nor any other organization could force upon the people an 
institution as broad, as far-reaching, and as expensive as the 
parish-school system. 


CATHOLICS NOT ALONE IN OPPOSITION TO EDUCATION WITH- 
OUT RELIGION. 


The opponents of Catholic education also say that we are 
practically alone in our opposition to purely secular training 
which eliminates religion. 

If they are at all conversant with current facts and opinions, 
such a contention is false ; for among the most earnest defenders 
of religion in education are found men, non-Catholics, who voice 
their protest in no doubtful terms. I might cite many proofs 
of this, but shall content myself with the words of one who is 
an esteemed minister of religion—one who has been an educa- 
tor for many years, has occupied a chair in one of our largest 
universities, and at present is president of the high-school of 
a city that boasts of nearly a million and a half population. 
I refer to Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the Cen- 
tral High-School. of Philadelphia, who says: 

“As to the sufficiency of religious instruction in church 
and Sunday-school, we reply that one of the first practical 
dangers of society is that the greatest truths that bear on 
human life shall come to be identified in the public mind with 
Sundays, churches, and Sunday-school.” 

“We certainly are helping that when we provide that the 
most aroused activities of a boy’s mind shall be divorced from 
those truths, and that the subjects of science, literature, and 
history, with which church and Sunday-school cannot deal, 
shall be taught with a studied absence of reference to ‘the 
Divine Intelligence at the heart of things.’” 

“What is this but a lesson in the practical atheism 
that shuts God out-of all but certain selected parts of life 
with which the young man may have as little to do as he 
pleases.” 

“What would be the effect upon a child’s mind of exclud- 
ing studiously all mention of his earthly father from his work 
and play for five or six days of the week, of treating all his 


7 
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belongings and relations without reference to the parents to 
whom he owes them, and permitting such reference only on 
stated times when they are declared in order.” 

“But the monstrosity and the mischievousness of such an 
arrangement would be as nothing to the scholastic taboo of 
the living God, to whom the child owes every breath of its 
daily life, who lies about it as a great flood of light and life 
seeking to enter in and possess its spirit, and who as much 
feeds its mind with knowledge and wisdom as its spirit with 
righteousress, and its body with earthly food, in providing 
‘food convenient for it’” (Divine Order of Human Society, pp. 
189, 190). 

Now, has any Catholic priest or layman spoken more 
emphatically on this subject than has Dr. Thompson? Again, 
he says: 

“The church, through its clergy, can bring to bear an 
authority in education of a highly ethical kind, which it is not 
easy for. laymen to exert. It can supplement or replace paren- 
tal authority more readily than a force of lay teachers. And 
it is less likely than they to be swayed by the intellectual 
fashions of the time, and the place; less likely to accept as 
its divinity the spirit of the age, because committed to a pre- 
ference for what Jean Paul calls ‘the spirit of all the ages.’” 

There is no reason why the state should desire or claim 
the sole right of educating the youth of the country ; to assert 
that it alone can properly carry on this work is to ignore or 
condemn the splendid history of the past, when the church or 
private energy were the only agencies that looked after the 
education of the masses. 


THE STATE PRACTICALLY IS UNABLE TO EDUCATE ALL THE 
CHILDREN, 


In many parts of this country the state is either unable or 
refuses to carry on alone the work. It is noteworthy that in 
the City of Philadelphia there are not adequate school accom- 
modations for thousands of children who are not Catholic, and 
this is only one instance of the existing state of affairs in 
other sections of the country. With such a shameful truth 
confronting it, the state should welcome the aid of other 
agencies in this great work. 

I may remark here, incidentally, that as the parish schools 
are educating 35,000 children in Philadelphia alone, were these 
schools to be closed 35,000 more weuld be on the streets. 
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The most dangerous of all monopolies is that of education. 
Catholics are not singular in seeing danger in the state arro- 
gating to itself the exclusive work of education. 

Says Dr. Thompson: 

“Nor do we really escape from the narrowing influence of 
class in setting aside the church's ministry in educational work. 
We only create another class, more certain to be narrow, 
professional, and, in the long run, obstructive to sound 
progress.” 

“The teaching profession, in those countries of Europe in 
which the state system has been longest established, constitutes 
a new clergy, not behind any other clergy in dogmatism and 
intolerance, even while it claims to be pervaded by the ‘ liberal’ 
and the ‘modern’ spirit. And those who are familiar with the 
teaching class in America, I think, must be aware of the 
tendency to move in the same direction, to regard teachers as 
a distinct body governed by an esprit de corps of their own, 
and bound to act together against every opposing interest, on 
the assumption that’ their ideas of the right and the fit are 
coextensive with sound principles of educational policy.” 

“ We may yet have a new’clergy on our hands in America, 
and one whose numbers and unity may make them as inimical 
to the public interests as any priesthood of any church could 
be.” 

By . judicious encouragement, by helpful sympathy, just 
financial aid, and proper supervision of private schools the 
state can accomplish all that can be achieved by its assuming 
complete control of education; yet by this mode of procedure 
it would avoid interfering with the parental rights and con- 
scientious belief of her citizens. 

I might touch here on the widely discussed policy of state 
recognition of Catholic schools. A stranger to our institutions 
and methods of government coming to this country and read- 
ing certain articles bearing on the school question might be- 
lieve, were he a merely superficial observer, that arrayed on 
one side were the followers of the Catholic Church, insignifi- 
cant in numbers and influence, hostile to existing ‘state institu- 
tions, and out of harmony with the progressive spirit of the 
age; on the other were their opponents, influential in num- 
bers, wealth, and intelligence; representative of all that is 
best and noblest in this broad land. 

He might also be led to think that Catholics were so un- 
reasonably exacting, so unjustly insistent for recognition, that 


7 
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they were striving to force by law their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens. to. support: Catholic educational institutions. 


CATHOLICS ARE NOT AN UNIMPORTANT MINORITY, 


Yet Catholics are not an unimportant minority: they com- 
prise from ten to fifteen millions of the population, they are 
an integral part of this great country, and history demonstrates 
their loyalty to the land of their birth or adoption, since in 
every crisis of our history their patriotism and fidelity have 
been in evidence. 

They look for no favor, privilege, or charity; they do de- 
. mand a constitutional right to have a voice in the affairs of 
government. In seeking some financial recognition for their 
schools they are but asking that their own money, not other 
people’s, shall be applied to the education of the children of the 
nation. Who shall dare say they ask more than their right? 
The state is not the-absolute master of ‘all moneys in its treasury. 
It is the custodian only, and justice requires that the moneys 
raised by general taxation be distributed according to the 
reasonable and just wishes of the tax-payers. Our opposition 
to the existing state of affairs proceeds from no sinister, self- 
ish purpose. 

The history of the agitation concerning ‘“‘ denominational ” 
schools cannot but make Catholics think that partisan feeling 
and religious prejudice, and not the merits of the question, 
have brought about the present state of public opinion—the 
unwillingness to look calmly and justly on the claims of the 
Catholic minority. 

It is a notorious fact that the so-called “non-sectarian” 
character was given to our state system of education only when 
Catholics asked, in justice, for such consideration as was ac- 
corded to the Protestant sects. 

One who is far from being just, much less partial, to the 
Catholic Church writes: “‘ Many may be surprised to learn that 
the first appeal for a division of the public funds in the coun- 
try was made by a Protestant denomination, and the first sec- 
tarian division actually made was to that body. The other 
Protestant churches, instead of objecting; attempted to obtain 
their share of the public schools fund” (Romanism vs. Public 
School System, p. 1). 


TO EXCLUDE RELIGION IS TO PROFESS IRRELIGION. 


A common objection to the appropriation of any money 
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from the public treasury to denominational -schools is that 
such an act would be a violation of the fundamental law of 
the land, which recognizes no religion or sect. 

“The government’s basis is broad, ignoring party and 
creed.” Does it ever occur to those who insist on this view 
that the very. policy of excluding religious instruction from 
schools maintained by a general taxation is a de facto class 
legislation in favor of unbelievers and agnostics, and utterly 
opposed to the principles of Christian denominations? 

Unbelief is actually some kind of belief. Consequently, 
may not the mass of Christians justly protest against a system 
which permits any state institutions becoming tacitly an agency 
for the spread-of. infidelity? 

It is said that theofficial machinery required to carry out a 
system which recognizes denominational schools would be so 
complicated as to be practically impossible because of the mul- 
titude of sects in the country which would claim recognition. 
Any agency which will meet the requirements of the state in 
the amount and character of the education demanded ought to 
receive recognition. The difficulties incidental to such recog- 
nition should not rule out of court any just claimant. Does 
the national government refrain from collecting its revenues 
simply because from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a thoroughly disciplined army 
of revenue officers must be drafted into service? Does the 
insignificance of the tribute render the humblest citizen in the 
rem test town of the Union free from the tax-gatherer’s de- 
mands? 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM CANNOT BE IGNORED. 


All that is asked is simply the recognition of results secured 
in good educational work. It is a good policy, affirmed over and 
over again in municipal administration, to utilize existing agen- 
cies. A hospital, though it be under denominational control, 
yet has facilities to treat accidents. The city authorizes it 
to run a public ambulance, and pays it for the public service 
it renders. Why not apply the same principle in matters of 
education? It makes no difference to a municipality what par- 
ticular form of religion is taught, as long as good citizenship 
is cultivated; and if a corporation of men will give as good 
an education when tested by examination as the common 
school, why not compensate them for the work done? 

There is no argument against the system. What is done in 


s 
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England, Germany, and Canada should not be impossible in 
the United States. In all these countries denominational 
schools are recognized. No unanswerable argument has ever 
been adduced which destroys the justice of the Catholic claim 
in the matter of education. There is a just, solution of the 
difficulty. Catholics are not clamoring for what is unjust or 
unreasonable. 

The Catholic school system cannot be ignored by the state. 
It is a fact, a mighty fact, and one that has come to stay. 
The Catholic Church is contending for a principle, from which 
she can never recede. 

Whether recognition come or not, she will continue her 
mission of educating a million children. If the state be sincere 
in the declaration that it looks to the welfare of the whole 
people, Catholic education will yet receive proper consideration. 

It should be recognized, because recognition of the reason- 
able demands of the minority has ever characterized broad 
statesmanship and wise leadership. Fair treatment harmonizes 
and makes loyal the minority of a country. 

The summary dismissal of every Catholic protest and peti- 
tion with wild charges of sinister designs upon the govern- 
ment by the Catholic Church is no answer to.a just conten- 
tion, and is not calculated to strengthen in the hearts of 
Catholics loyalty and respect for the laws and Constitution of 
their country. 

May the day soon dawn when America and Americans will 
clearly see what the Catholic Church has done in her parish 
schools for the family and the state by jealously safeguarding 
the moral, religious, and intellectual welfare of the child, and 
when all will recognize the necessity and the permanence of 
the Catholic parish school! 
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@©HE HOUSE OF GOD. 


HE House of God hath royal 
plenishings, 
4 Both rich and rare. 
Meet for the service of the King of 
kings, 
Who dwelleth there. 
' All glorious within, the Church, His 
Bride, 
In beauty waits 
The coming of her Lord, who opens 
wide 
Her pearly gates, 
That all may enter there and find 
content, 
Rest, pardon, peace ; 


In praise and prayer, in song and sacrament, 
And sin’s surcease. 


Not with uncertain sound her symbols speak 
_ To soul of man. 
To eye and heart they plead, though faith be weak, 
The heavenly plan, 
In nave and transept, choir and bay revealed, 
And carved ambone, 
Teaches of Him who is her tower and shield 
And corner-stone. 


"Neath pillared arch and vaulted dome arise, 
’Mid incense dim, 

Low litanies to Christ in Paradise; 
And vesper hymn. 

And priestly hands, beneath the Eastern Rose, 
Absolve and bless 

Sinner and saint, who, burdened with life’s woes;, 
Their sins confess ! 
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The House of God hath royal plenishing, 
And gifts of price. 

The House that is from Heaven foreshadowing. 
The Sacrifice 

Of Love untold is offered o’er and o’er, 
In lowly faith. 

“ Who drinketh of My Blood shall Thirst no more,” 
The Master saith. 


Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief ! 
Thy Temple fair 

Enshrines the offering of my soul’s deep grief © 
And gray despair. 

The silver and the gold are Thine, but more 
To us is given; 

Thy Sacraments unlock the golden door, 
Through which is Heaven. 


ISABEL G, EATON. 





SAILING ON MHE J2ILE. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


rT last we were fairly under way, having a _ thor- 

§ oughly enjoyable sail of some six hours before 

tying up for the night. The shore, low and 

green, was also varied by a wall of cream-colored 

may rock—probably a branch of the oft stony Nile— 
taking at times the form of huge boulders, rendering naviga- 


tion far from easy or safe—readily proved when breasting the 
famous Cataracts, which tested the skill of expert boatmen, 
and our courage as well. 

Towns and villages dotted the plains shoreward, which, with 
groves of palm and other tropical trees, formed a scene truly 
picturesque, and of never failing interest; this being varied by 
mounds and pyramids, which with camels and donkeys, pelicans 
and geese, ever and anon crossed our line of travel. A narrow 
strip of land along the shore was almost the only fertile por- ° 
tion visible, depending, as we know, upon the Nile’s annual 
overflow for irrigation. 

The wind here being master of the situation, proved such 
an uncertain factor that we never knew what its freaks might 
be from day to day—nay, from hour to hour. Sometimes, 
being in good humor, we advanced steadily for two or three 
days; then followed a tie-up of as many more. However, 
this was not wholly lost, being improved by studying the 
“lions in the way.” Some stations we found deserted, hav- 
ing been washed away by the floods still sweeping over the 
land as in ages past, when King Meceris constructed that 
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famous lake bearing his name, regulating the overflow of the 
Nile. 

Other more prosperous towns showed some degree of thrift 
in well-kept streets and bazaars, shaded, as with us, by mat- 
ting hung from the buildings, the places being attractive for 
novelty. In the less frequented villages, where we awaited a 
favoring breeze, wretched persons were often seen squatted 
a la Turc, hugging their knees, sorry pictures of abject misery. 
In fact, the condition of the Nile Egyptians can hardly be 
otherwise while so shamefully oppressed by the government. 
Taxation, drafting for the army, with compulsory labor on the 
public works, so drain their shallow purse, time, and even their 
very life’s blood, as barely to leave them the dregs of exist- 
ence. Over and over again, when lamenting their sad fate, 
did we rejoice at our more prosperous lot cast in free 
America. 

Worse even than this was it to see so many of these 


A GROUP OF THE PEOPLE. 


wretches not only drafted, but torn from their homes by the 
rough soldiers and carried away in boat-loads, while their wives 
and mothers lamented, as we had heard them in funeral pro- 
cessions, their fate being far more deplorable than if separated 
by:death at home. 
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Christmas day dawned, the seventh day of our boating experi- 
ence, filled with glad memories of dear ones far away. Adili, 
as host, most courteously honored this our great festival—at 
least as to the temporals, leaving us to manage as best we 
could the spirituals, which, with our little Bethlehem Crib, 
proved far from being what we desired. 

Under our good captain’s direction the steward decorated 
our craft with the Turkish and American flags entwined with 
palm-leaves and bright-colored paper cut in fanciful designs. 
In compliment to each a special remembrance awaited us at 
table, the dinner being a very elaborate affair, though in truth 
not half so enjoyable as an every-day meal, ex famille. 

Early in the day, while passing a Coptic convent perched 
high on a cliff, we became, much interested in watching the 
inmates, swimming towards our boat, throwing out their arms 
in a peculiar manner, until alongside, so as to lay hold of the 
vessel, They were expected, as we had been notified of their 
custom to levy alms on all] travellers in this way. 

Whatever was received they carried in their mouths; the 
clothing, being made in a bundle, borne on the head. So per- 
sistent were they, that after the first gift they invariably clam- 
ored for more, until the sailors rapped their knuckles in no 
gentle manner, thus forcing them to release their hold. 

At times they even came on board; their cry being “ Ana 
Christian, O howadji!”— meaning, “I am a Christian, gentle- 
men!" One returned a second time, soliciting for his father, 
who he said was running along the shore, being unable to 
swim. That may have been, though evidence was against him, 
since he looked much younger than the son! 

Adli hoped to reach a neighboring town before night; Dut 
failing to do so, he “luminated” at a sand-bank, without even 
a single habitation to witness the spectacle; but here, as usual, 
crowds of mosquitoes and fleas came to greet us. Latera few 
Arabs appeared from some unknown quarter, seeming to enjoy 
the display of lanterns. Adli, however, was grievously disap- 
pointed in not being able to shine to a larger assembly. 

In the evening we found much amusement while watching 
the sailors, sitting as usual on deck, singing and telling stories. 
This night games were added, as a special favor. In one ap- 
peared a joker, fantastically dressed, mounted on a table, per- 
sonating the governor or pasha. In the course of his antics he 
frequently introduced two or three English words which he had 
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WATER-CARRIERS IN EGYPT. 


mastered, probably for our benefit, rendering the scene all the 
more ridiculous. 

The grand finale was reached when the clown had his false 
beard torn off and set on fire; at this he sprang into the water, 
being very angry with the one who played the trick. How- 
ever, he soon recovered his good nature, as these children of 
the desert seldom long resent an injury. 

When approaching a village we were sure of a crowd be- 
sieging us for backsheesh, boys often running along and turn- 
ing somersaults by way of bait. Besides mosques with minarets, 
there are also seen in every village the dome-shaped tombs of 
a sheik, or other dignitary, the latter being scattered along the 
shore where there are no dwellings. 

Tombs are also seen cut in the rocky cliffs; but, being hun- 
dreds and thousands of years old, have long since been de- 
spoiled of their treasures. However, we often came upon cu- 
rious passages, where are found ever and anon frescoes and re- 
mains of sculpture not unworthy of note. 
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These proved of special interest, as showing in detail the 
manners, customs, dress, etc., of the people, thus linking us 
with the long buried past, sometimes explained by hierogly- 
phics: those of Beni-Hassan serve as fine examples. Traces 
of Roman occupation in fortified towns could also be seen. A 
palace of the Khedive, and a sugar factory here and there, 
served to vary the scenery and bring us in touch with modern — 
civilization. 

All tourists agree that navigation of the Nile is attended 
with dangers and trials peculiarly its own. Speed is such an 
uncertain, almost unknown quantity among Arabs in general, | 
and with those of this region in particular, that an up-to-date 
time-table would be out of the question. Verily, if never before, 
one could not fail to learn by sore experience, and by obser- 
vation too, the beautiful virtue of patience; for not once dur- 
ing the entire trip did we see our dusky attendants show by 
look, word, or gesture the least annoyance at our mishaps or 
delays. That one refrain, “ Allah wills it!" was the quietus 
placed upon all comment or complaint. 

Distance, measured by the river, is far greater than by 
“ air-line,” owing to sharp curves; then the cliffs often meet at 
these points, and add much to the ordinary peril if a sudden 
gust of wind takes a freak to salute you rather too freely. 
Hence the wise man thinks twice before boating it by night. 
But, at whatever time, the cautious traveller never fails to 
have two skilled sailors at hand in charge of the main-sail, 
ready to shift with change of the too fickle wind. Over-eager 
travellers, however, have taken the risk of a night sail, only to 
repent at leisure.. 

Arriving at Aiout, or Assgoot, quite a pretentious town, 
answering to both names, two or three hundred miles from 
Cairo, we were most kindly received by the native consul, a 
convert of the mission there. 

Being able to speak only Arabic, his more fortunate brother 
served as interpreter, as he understood English. Both were most 
courteous, not alone placing a carriage at our disposal, but 
also donkeys, taking us to a venerable tower, and tombs where 
carriages were useless, Indeed, this was the only place above © 
Cairo where any other means of transportation was available. 
This consul had improved his chance for acquiring great 
wealth, through trade in ivory and ostrich feathers, besides 
other articles of commerce. He gave each of us a whisk made 
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of ivory and palm, and to R—— a handsome ostrich-feather 
fan. His cordial attentions would have been further extended 
by an entertainment of ghawazee dancing but for a recent 
death in the family. We had no regrets, however, when later 
in Thebes an opportunity occurred for witnessing one of these 
questionable performances, of which we had previously no idea. 
Every traveller at the time was supposed to include this among 
the “lions” of an Oriental trip. It is well that wisdom comes 
with experience! . 

Twelve weary days of tedious sailing at last gave us the 
sight of Thebes, that most famed among the wondrous cities 
of the Orient. But far more welcome than even this was the 
greeting through our first home letters, being brought on foot 
a long distance from Sais, the terminus of the railway from 
Cairo. Eagerly as hungry travellers did we devour these mes- 
sages from loved ones so far away. 

Limited time and means at hand could give us at best but 
tantalizing glimpses of the world of wonders around, The his- 
toric fame stamping each one gave it a voice, mutely eloquent, 
that no mere human speech can reproduce. 

Of course the Temples of Thebes and of Luxor claim first 
attention ; vivid descriptions already given by abler pens must 
more than suffice for any comment here. Nearly as attractive 
were the ruins of those other grand edifices of Haboo, Rame 
seum Gooneh, Dayr el Medeeneh, Dayr el Bahree, side by 
side with the tombs of the kings, wondrous in size and 
grandeur. 

Then, as worthy companion-pieces, we come to the Colossi 
of the Plain, one, as we know, being the vocal Memnon, though 
many centuries have passed since its mysterious voice uttered 
forth the fate of nations and their rulers. 

Rebecca drew our attention to‘two sitting figures guarding 
the entrance to a long avenue leading to what was once a 
magnificent temple, now only a mass of ruins. Yet in their 
grim, silent majesty these massive statues formed a marked 
feature on this beautiful plain, so green with cultivation, while 
mid-winter with us in the States. Across this we had many an 
enjoyable donkey ride, so invigorating is the air and attractive 
the sights. These temples were all within a radius of five or 
six square miles: the first two being on the right bank of the 
river, that may, as supposed, have been east of the entire 
group included in ancient Thebes. Then farther on, between 
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A GLIMPSE OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE, 


Karnak and Luxor, a magnificent avenue of ram-headed 
sphinxes—crios-sphinxes—led its majestic way directly from 
one of the grand propyle on towards Karnak, which we found 
to b: a collection of temples built by successive kings, thus 
commemorating their respective reigns. 

Wonder and admiration held us speechless before this mas- 
terpiece of Egyptian grandeur. Filling in the gaps from ruins 
here and there, just imagine this hall of columns, its two cen- 
tral rows thirteen and one-half feet in diameter, the smaller 
ones in proportion. In their mute language they seem to say: 
“Pigmies that you are, see what the giants of our age and 
nation could produce!" If these ruins speak thus to us, what 
must have been the wondrous effect when courts, obelisks, and 
other propyle, in all their massive grandeur, led on to avenues 
of still other sphinxes, with exquisite sculpture upon wall and 
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column and statue, all so many monuments to the glory of the 
monarch reigning over countless conquered peoples. 

Within the walls of Luxor is an entire Arab village, with 
its mosque. We found the so-called English consul, an Arab, 
as is also our own, employed to carry on reciprocal relations. 
After a rambling trip of some hours, returning to our boat, 
we found the British official giving an entertainment in honor 
of Prince Arthur, to which were bidden all the occupants of 
the dahabeahs then at the landing. As the guest of honor did 
not arrive until a day later, we had the ghawazees to our- 
selves. 

Though decorations of palm-leaves, flags, and lanterns 
seemed rather incongruous, yet the courtly old consul received 
us with such evident marks of esteem and honor that 
we truly appreciated the kindly courtesy. Medinet has the 
only temple bearing traces of a king’s palace, I believe; all 
others are supposed to have served the double purpose of for- 
tresses, being used as places of refuge in time of siege. 
Strange as it may seem, no trace of any habitation remains. 
At this place, Medinet Haboo, one remarkable object attracted 
our notice: this was a court around which were Osiride columns, 
so called in honor of the god Osiris, each in human form and 
bearing the face of that deity. 

This court had been converted into a Christian church by 
placing an inner row of Doric columns. All are, however, 
much defaced, or partially destroyed. In the lavish sculpture 
now remaining, with frescoes as well, one can readily trace 
the manners, customs, and religious rites of the people. The 
same records may also be seen upon the tombs. 

Oae especially attracted our admiration, that of the Kings, 
and at a short distance another, that of the Queens. Each is 
situated in a mountain gorge cut from the solid rock, upon. 
which can be seen not a particle of vegetation. That of Seti, 
or Sethi I., dating back to some 1300 B. C., is a most mar- 
vellous work of art, gigantic in extent. Imagine it cut into 
the mountain 417 feet, where such a mass of debris had fallen 
as to bar further progress. 

The entrance opens into a narrow gallery, long and ex- 
quisitely sculptured, from which, descending one or two lengthy 
flights of steps, you are brought into a spacious hall with 
columns, on either side of which are many rooms, and also 
more beyond the obstructed passage. Below were still other 
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rooms reached by stairways; ceilings and walls all beautifully 
sculptured and colored. We noticed that some of the work 
had been left unfinished, showing the lines of correction by the 
master-workman in a different color from that used by the 
employee. 

Tracing here the history, thoughts, and ideals of these peo- 
ple is most fascinating, but still confusing in its rich and rare 
abundance. Now I can in a measure understand the enthusi- 
asm of those who give up years, if not a life-time, to the study 
of these masterpieces of a so long buried art, even envying 
them the knowledge necessary to undertake such a task. 
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THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HALF A CENTURY OF WORK. 








I, 


IFTY years of earnest, persevering effort in any 
work of charity or of religion by an individual 
or an institution is indeed a noble record; we 

my 6Clove to unite in offering congratulations and in 

— =—=—==% testifying our joy and admiration at such a note- 
worthy achievement. f 

If we entertain such an exalted idea of the heroism of one 
individual, what must be the worth of fifty years of vitally 
important work by a religious order whose institutions may be 
numbered by the hundred and its members by the thousand ? 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools have labored for more 

than half a century in the United States, and a brief history 

of the origin, development, and growth of their institutions 

will not be without interest. : 

_ It is to Maryland, the cradle of religious liberty, and to 
Baltimore, the Monumental City, that the credit belongs of 
having been the first to secure the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Brothers in the United States. 

Among the steps taken by Archbishop Eccleston to pro- 

mote Catholic education was that of inviting the Brothers of 

the Christian Schools to open an institution in his archiepis- 

copal city; it had already been decided to build an academy 

for young men on the site of Baltimore’s first church, Arch- 

bishop Carroll’s pro-cathedral. The corner-stone was laid in 

1842, and the academy was named Calvert Hall, after Leonard 
Calvert, the first governor of Maryland, and son of Sir George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore. 

The arrival of the Brothers is thus recorded in Shea’s his- 

tory: “On the 13th of November, 1846, Archbishop Eccleston 

announced to his flock that the Brothers of the Christian 

Schools had opened a school in Calvert Hall, Brother Leopold 

being director. A novitiate was also established for any pious 
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persons who wished to devote their lives to Christian educa- 
tion under the rule of the Blessed de La Salle.” 

Calvert Hall College of to-day is a magnificent granite 
structure opposite the Baltimore Cathedral; it was erected in 
1890 to meet the constantly growing demands of: higher edu- 
cation. The successors of Archbishop Eccleston, the Most 
Revs. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Martin John Spalding, James 
Roosevelt Bayley, and the present Primate of the United 
States, his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, have | favored 
the Brothers with all possible protection and encouragement 
in their efforts to promote Christian education. 

New York was the second city in the United States to se- 
cure schools of the Brothers. Previous to his death in 1842 
Right Rev. John Dubois, Bishop of New York; had taken 
means to obtain Brothers from France, and his successor, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, spared no efforts in the 
same direction; but the difficulties of communicating with 
Europe at that time and other unlooked-for obstacles delayed 
their coming for some years. Finally the Brothers arrived, 
and the following from Shea's history tells of the beginning of 
their work in New York: “In 1848 Providence, by indirect 
means, endowed the diocese of New York with the sons of the 
Blessed de La Salle; the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
During the spring of 1848 a colony of the Brothers took up 
their residence on East Canal Street (No. 16, near Broadway), 
and they soon had English-speaking novices. It was a feeble 
beginning, but with the blessing of God it prospered. The 
school of St. Vincent de Paul proved their ability as teachers, 
and their judgment in adapting their course to the exigencies 
of the country.” 

In addition to St. Vincent’s school the Brothers conducted 
an academy for boarding students; both institutions progressed 
very satisfactorily under the management of Brother Stylian, 
the director. In 1853 the increased number of boarding stu- 
dents necessitated removal to more spacious quarters at Man- 
hattanville, where, under the title of “ Academy of the Holy 
Infancy,” the work continued to flourish under the direction 
of Brother John Chrysostom. In 1855 Brother Stylian was 
appointed to preside over the new academy, which he did with 
remarkable success until 1861, when Brother Patrick assumed 
charge as director. 

On the 2d of April, 1863, the name of the institution was 
changed to “ Manhattan College,” as it had been incorporated 
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by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
The large increase in the number of students and the higher 
standard of scholarship required by the faculty to meet the 
wishes of patrons made this important step advisable. 

Since 1866 the college has had as directors Brothers -Paulian, 
Humphrey, Anthony, Clementian Justin, Chrysostom, James, 
Potamian, Aelred, and lastly Brother Charles, whose appoint- 
ment was made in 1900. 

How well Manhattan College has fulfilled its destiny is elo- 
quently attested by the hundreds of priests, professional men, 
and hosts of skilled workers in all the callings of life who claim 
Manhattan as their Alma Mater. 

The annual courses of lectures to the undergraduates by 
members of the Manhattan College Alumni Society; the late 
series of scientific lectures at Carnegie Lyceum, under the au- 
spices of the alumni, by five of the most prominent inventors 
and scientists of the day; and lastly, the financial aid sponta- 
neously provided by members of the alumni—all this is con- 
vincing proof of a loyalty and a generosity above all praise. 

An interesting chapter could be written on the many valued 
favors, the protection, and the encouragement received by the 
Christian Brothers from the distinguished prelates who have 
governed the Archdiocese of New York for the past fifty years : 
the Most Rev. John. Hughes, his Eminence John Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, and his Grace the Most Rev. Michael Augustine Cor- 
rigan. 

The West was not to be without Brothers’ schools. Hardly 
had the Brothers obtained a footing in New York when they 
were invited by Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, to estat- 
lish themselves in his extensive archdiocese. His request wes 
complied with, and it is worthy of note that the Brothers ar- 
rived in St. Louis on August 25, 1849, the feast of the patron 
saint of the city and its cathedral. 

The Brothers began their work by opening the cathedrai 
school in the early part of September, only a few days after 
their arrival. Brother Gelisaire was the director in charge. In 
the following year the Brothers opened a boarding-school, and 
they were invited to take charge of schools in other parishes 
of St. Louis. 

The progress which the Brothers had made in three years 
after their arrival in the city of St. Louis is told in the following 
extract from Shea’s history: “ The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools were the next accession to the diocese of St. Louis. 


. 
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By 1852 they had a boarding-school on Sixteenth Street near 
Market, and directed the parish schools for boys at the Cathe. 
dral, St. Francis Xavier's, St. Vincent de Paul’s, and St. Patrick's 
churches. They had even been encouraged to open a novitiate 
on Eighth Street to receive applicants for admission to the 
order. In his pastoral letter, promulgating the Jubilee granted 
by the pope, Archbishop Kenrick impressed on his flock the 
necessity of zeal and sacrifice for the Catholic education of 
youth, and specially commended the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools who had recently begun their labors in his diocese.” 

Among the interesting phases of the spread of .their work 
from St. Louis to distant points is the account given by Broth- 
ers still alive of their experience during long weeks of travel 
in caravans from Kansas City to Santa Fe, New Mexico, for 
the purpose of opening an institution. The excitement caused 
by pursuing and attacking Indians has not been forgotten by 
the Brothers. 

His Grace Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, like his illustrious 
ypredecessor, Archbishop Kenrick, has always favored the Chris- 
‘tian Brothers to the utmost of his ability. 

The Pacific coast had no Brothers until August, 1868, when 
eight of them arrived as a result of the persevering efforts of 
the Most Rev. Joseph S. Alemany, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, who having personally visited New York and the mother- 
house in Paris without having been able to obtain Brothers, 
in person besought Pope Pius IX. to intervene in his behalf. 
The Holy Father graciously interested himself in the matter, 
and thus it was that in 1868 the Brothers at last took charge 
of St. Mary’s College in San Francisco. Owing to the in- 
jurious winds and fogs beyond Bernal Heights during the 
summer, the college was transferred to Oakland in 1870. 
The success of the Brothers in the college, as well as in 
their other institutions on the Pacific coast, has been all 
that the Most Rev. Joseph Sadoc Alemany and his distin- 
guished successor, the Most Rev. Patrick William Riordan, 
could have hoped for. The Brothers naturally feel gratified 
to find their work blessed by the Almighty, and appreciated 
by the church and the people. 

Brother Philippe was superior-general of the order at the 
time the Brothers first arrived in the United States; since his 
time Brothers Jean-Olympe, Irlide, Joseph, and Gabriel-Marie 
have governed the society; the last-mentioned general having 
been elected at the general chapter, 1897. Brother Anselme, 
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assistant-general, was in charge of the Brothers’ schools in 
Canada and the United States for some years after 1846, and 
Brothers Aidan and Facile were successively provincials (visi- 
tors), with residence in Montreal, Canada. 








II. 










In the course of years each one of the cities, Baltimore, 
New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco, became a head cen- 
tre of one of the four provinces, or districts, into which the 
United States are divided. 

About the year 1861, Brother Facile having been elected 
assistant-general, the New York province was organized, and 
was successively governed by Brothers Ambrose, Patrick, 
Paulian, Justin, Quintinian, and lastly by Brother D. Joseph, 
who was appointed to this responsible position in 1898. The 
New York province includes all the institutions of the Brothers 
in the archdioceses of Boston and New York, and in the 
dioceses of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Manchester, Portland, Providence, Springfield, and Syracuse. 
The Brothers’ schools in the Archdiocese of Halifax, N. S., 
are likewise affiliated with those of the New York province. 

The province of San Francisco was begun in 1868, and 
has been successively governed by Brothers Justin, Bettelin, 
and the present visitor, Brother Theodorus, with headquarters 
at St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. The establishments be- 
longing to this district are in the archdioceses of San Fran- 
cisco and Oregon City, and in the dioceses of Los Angeles, 
Nesqually, and Sacramento. 

St. Louis was formed into a province in 1870, and was suc- 
cessively under the direction of Brothers Edward, Romuald, 
Lothaire, Paulian, and its present visitor, Brother Gerardus. 
It includes the schools of the Brothers in the archdioceses of 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Santa Fe, and in the dio- 
ceses of Kansas City, Mo., Nashville, and St. Joseph. 

The province of Baltimore was formed in 1878, and has 
been successively governed by Brothers Christian, Reticius, 
Quintinian, Romuald, and the present acting visitor, Brother 
Austin. 

The Brothers have schools in the archdioceses of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, and in the dioceses of Newark, Rich- 
mond, and Scranton. 

In each province there is special provision for the religious 
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formation, literary and scientific instruction, and pedagogic 
training of new members. Each of these establishments in- 
cludes a scholasticate, a novitiate, a preparatory institute for 
young candidates, and a department for aged and infirm 
Brothers. There is a director, with the requisite number of 
instructors for each of these distinct communities. For these 
houses of formation and training there is a provincial-visitor 
to whom these institutions are responsible. Brothers Armin- 
Victor, Reticius, and Edward of Mary successively held this 
position until 1898, when Brother Imier was delegated by the 
general to attend to the important interests of these institu- 
tions. These normal colleges and institutes are at Amawalk, 
N. Y.; Ammendale, Md.; Glencoe, Mo.; and Martinez, Cal. 
There are more than 250 young men in these establishments, 
who are receiving instruction and training for the duties of 
the religious and Christian educator. 

In 1873 Brother Patrick was elected assistant-general, and 
after his death, in 1891, Brother Clementian succeeded to this 
important position, which he holds at the present time. 

A summing of statistics shows that the normal institutes, 
colleges, high-schools, academies, parish schools, protectories, 
industrial schools, and orphanages of the Brothers are dis- 
tributed through 30 archdioceses and dioceses in the United 
States, where they have about 35,000 students under their 
care and instruction. 

It would require volumes to record the details connected 
with the foundation, growth, and development of the Brothers’ 
institutions; of the obstacles that had to be removed and of 
the difficulties that had to be overcome; of the hardships 
of various kinds endured by the Brothers; of the results ob- 
tained and successes achieved; of the many and heroic sacri- 
fices made by prelates, priests, and benefactors to found and 
maintain schools, and finally of the great good that has re- 
sulted to religion and to society during all these years. 

With the exception of but three of their institutions, the 
Christian Brothers have not received any large benefactions to 
aid them in the erection or extension of buildings, or for the 
supplying of apparatus, libraries, etc. From this it will be 
easy to understand that the greatest of sacrifices and efforts 
were required on the part of the Brothers to build -up and to 
maintain. so many institutions. 
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IIT. 


Pope Benedict XIII., by the Bull of Approbation “In- 
Apostolice dignitatis solio,” raised the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools to the rank of a religious congregation, and or- 
dained that its members “should instruct youth in all things 
necessary to lead a truly Christian life and to attain salvation.” 
Thus has the Church given the Brothers a share in that “ divine 
mission of teaching” which she herself had received from Jesus 
Christ in its full plenitude and power. This mission requires the 
Brothers to educate youth religiously, intellectually, and physically. 

How the Christian Brothers have fulfilled this mission in 
the United States during the past half-century is attested by 
the following excerpts: 

The Most Rev. John J. Kean, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
preached in St. Patrick’s New York Cathedral, November 15, 
1888, at the close of the triduum in honor of the beatification 
of St. John Baptist de La Salle. The following extract from 
the sermon gives his high appreciation of teaching orders, and 
a beautiful tribute most gratifying to the Christian Brothers: 

“T have repeatedly said, and I now reiterate the assertion, 
that I am more solicitous for the multiplication and diffusion 
of the teaching orders of the church than even for the spread 
of the priesthood; for education is to-day the greatest work 
which the church has in hand. 

“I thank God for the privilege granted me this morning 
of speaking these words; for one of those things in my life 
that I am specially thankful for is that I am one of the boys 
of the Christian Brothers’ training, that I had the happiness 
of being their pupil in St. Vincent’s School and Calvert Hall, 
in Baltimore. There are Christian Brothers in this noble edi- 
fice to-day from whose lips I learned words of eternal wisdom, 
and to recall whose memory is a bliss without alloy. The 
first thing, then, that I am thankful for to-day is the privilege 
of paying this tribute to the glorious-and blessed Founder of 
the Christian Schools.” 

The late Right Rev. Michael J. O'Farrell, Bishop of Trenton, 
towards the close of a great sermon on Christian Education, said: 

“Whatever I am to-day I owe, in its beginning, to the 
admirable teaching received from the Christian Brothers. 
Never, so long as I live, shall I cease to pay my debt of grati 
tude; and I pray God to touch the hearts of thousands of 
young men to join that noble band of Christian teachers who 
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leave home and all that it holds dearest, who leave every- 
thing at the foot of the altar of duty to devote themselves 
‘unreservedly to the salvation of the rising generations.” 

About the former pupils of the Brothers, the Right Rev. 
Denis M. Bradley, Bishop of Manchester, in his sermon dur- 
ing the New York triduum, said: 

“ By the fruit we should judge of the tree, and by these 
pupils shall we know the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Their pupils are above all noted everywhere for their lively, 
practical, yes, aggressive faith; for their respect for and de- 
votion to their teachers, and their disposition, yes, and prac- 
tice, to ‘always turn, at every period in life and of whatever 
station, to the Brothers as children to a well-loved parent; 
for their ability to think and say on their feet, and that in 
assemblies of all kinds; for the evidence which they give of 
having received an education fitting them for all the duties of 
life—religious, social, political, and commercial.” 

The following from a veteran missionary priest is note- 
worthy: “I have given missions all over the United States, 
from Maine to California and from Duluth to Mexico, in large 
cities, in small towns, and in country places, and, as a rule, | 
have found our Catholic people about the same everywhere ; but 
whenever I came toa city in which the Christian Brothers had 
schools, I there found the staunchest Catholics, with a strong, liv- 
ing, practical faith and devotedness such as I saw nowhere else.” 

The Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., in one of his sermons 
recounted his experience at the Christian, Brothers’ school 
in these words: 

“It is now many years since I was a little boy attending 
the Christian Brothers’ school. The Brothers proved them- 
selves competent to manage us. They knew how to teach, 
and they taught us well. Their system was intelligent, their 
discipline strict—almost military—their affection for us deep 
and religious. But of course I love them best for the Chris- 
tian doctrine course they gave me. No word describes it so 
well as the word ‘thorough.’ It was given us by men who 
knew well what they taught, and had the gift of teaching in- 
telligently. It embraced a full summary of the whole dog- 
matic system of Christian truth; a practical, working knowledge 
of Christian morality; much ecclesiastical history, especially 
concerning the early and heroic age of the church and the 
acts of the martyrs; together with a wonderfully full equip- 
ment of controversial matter. When, in after years, I swung 
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off into the world and was beset with its false maxims, the 
Brothers’ maxims held me fast in the true religion. This had 
more than anything else to do with keeping alive in me the 
elements of divine faith, I have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that the fact that I spent those years of my boyhood 
in the Brothers’ school has been the main reason why I have 
remained a Catholic and have valid hopes of finally saving my 
soul. I will also bear testimony that in the study of theology 
in later years, and in acquiring the principles of Christian perfec- 
tion, their instruction laid the foundation for my whole course, 
or, rather, gave to my mind distinct outlines which had but to be 
completed and filled out in a more elaborate course of study. 

‘‘T sincerely hope that all the Brothers to-day are as good 
men and as competent teachers as were those who taught our 
school. I have known many and various communities of re- 
ligious men and women since then, but I must say that the 
Brothers of our school were the most austerely religious | 
have ever known. Yet they were not gloomy, and they were 
anything but womanish. Their poverty gave them an air cf 
independence, their self-restraint made them manly, their 
obedience gave them one of liberty. These are virtues at 
once natural and supernatural, and in our teachers they were 
sanctified by an intelligent piety which elevated them to what 


I have ever thought was an extremely high state of religious < 


perfection. Every time in my life that I have seen men and 
women quite devoted to God, they seemed like our Brothers. 
If [ wished to emphasize any quality in them it would be 
their manliness. They were courageous, generous, honorable 
men, and their influence was all bent on making us manly 
Catholics. I state the impressions I have always had, and I 
am full sure that many thousands of Catholic men in America 
would give testimony of the Brothers’ schools which they at- 
tended tallying substantially with my own.” 

At the close of the great triduum in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, November 15, 1900, in presence of over 5,c0O 
former students of the Brothers, Rev. Father Elliott, C.S.P., 
uttered this beautiful tribute: 

‘* Brothers of the Christian Schools! this vast assemblage 
of your old pupils greet your founder and yourselves with 
hearty congratulations. We are, indeed, but a small portion 
of the unnumbered multitude your order has trained to be 
good Christians and useful members of society, but we are 
types of your educational work. Some of us finished at your 
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schools fifty years ago, others but yesterday. Some occupy 
high stations as judges, and lawyers, and doctors, and prosper- 
ous men of business; not a few of us stand daily on the 
altars of Jesus Christ, the better fitted for that holy place on 
account of your labors; the mass of us are workmen of vari- 
ous kinds, honest citizens, and true Catholics, men of the 
people whom you love by special preference. 

“And in the name of all, I thank God and your founder 
and yourselves for what your order did for us. According to 
your own manly spirit you fitted us for the struggle of life, 
discipline, and intelligence, and love blending to form a system 
of training thoroughly adapted to make self-reliant men and 
devoted followers of Jesus Christ and His Church. 

“You have well earned the name of our Christian Brothers. 
You were brothers in Christ and for Christ unto all of us 
when we were the little ones of Christ. No words can ade- 
quately express our thanks for your patient toil for us in our 
school days; your stern solicitude for our immortal souls in 
that perilous era of our lives—unselfish, resolute, untiring, de- 
voted Christian Brothers. 

“We pledge you our sincere allegiance to your Saint, our 
unshaken loyalty to your order. For its future career, now but 
advancing into its fuller usefulness, you shall have our strongest 
words of encouragement, our material and financial assistance, 
our hearty endeavors to send our best young men to your noviti- 
ate. We will always pray that, as an order and as individuals, 
the Christian Brothers may enjoy God’s choicest blessings.” 


IV. 


Tne foregoing sufficiently attests the religious and moral 
element in the education imparted by the Brothers. The fol- 
lowing will bear testimony to its intellectual and practical worth. 

Referring to the literary and scientific instruction given by 
the Christian Brothers, the Right Rev. Bishop Bradley, of 
Manchester, said : 

“The Brothers neglect no department of secular knowl- 
edge, for everything has been made by God, and everything, 
therefore, can be studied with a view to his glory. Their suc- 
cess as educators is evidenced by the numerous and high-grade 
honors and encomiums bestowed on them by the officials of 
the present Paris Exposition, by the officials of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, as well as of the London Exposition of many 
years past, and of educational experts in all parts of the 
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world. Their number and their rapid spread in every part of 
the known earth attest their ability as masters in the training 
and teaching of the young.” 

The fact that the students of the Christian Brothers’ col- 
leges have nearly always taken rank among the highest, when 
immediately after graduation they entered ecclesiastical semi- 
naries, schools of law, medicine, civil engineering, pedagogy, 
etc., is very strong evidence of the intellectual and practical 
element in the education given by the Christian Brothers. It 
may not be out of place to note that, with the probable ex- 
ception of a purely ecclesiastical college for the training of 
candidates for the priesthood, Manhattan College enjoys the 
proud distinction of having given a larger number of priests to 
the church than any other Catholic college in the United States. 

Every college of the Brothers holds a charter under the 
laws of the State in which it is situated, and the courses of 
studies lead to the bachelor’s degree in arts, in science, in 
architecture, and in civil engineering; courses in pedagogy 
prepare students for teachers’ state certificates; commercial 
diplomas are granted to those who, on examination, are found 
worthy of this distinction. 

The following extract from a review of educational work is 
a strong tribute to the methods of the Christian Brothers: 

“ The Brothers are, above all things, systematic, clear, and 
plain. They desire not to cram, but to expand the mind, make 
it thoroughly receptive, and put the pupil in possession of the 
fundamentals, so that in after years he can ‘hoe his own row’ 
without fear or anxiety as: to opposition or competition. If 
the boy is to become a civil engineer, he is taken step by step 
along the difficult road, and is held firmly under direction and 
control until he feels and knows himself to be equal to any 
task within the limits of his line. And so it is with a boy 
who desires to be an architect, a lawyer, a physician, a book- 
keeper, or a business man. The ground-work for all of these 
professions is laid broad and deep, and according to methods 
of instruction that are being more and more simplified every 
year. To the Brothers, whose sole occupation and care is the 
education of the young, every day's lesson brings its special 
experience. These experiences they note, and out of them de- 
velop new and simpler plans of impressing and strengthening 
the youthful mind. 

“ The most abstruse studies and problems are by their easier 
methods made so plain that learning is no longer a task, but 
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a pleasure. It is this adaptation, this readiness to overcome 
difficulties, this ability to make smooth roads to educational 
progress, that has enabled the Christian Brothers to make such 
wonderful progress themselves, not only in Europe, but in this 
country, where they entered. upon their work in 1846. 

“The Brothers are enthusiastic in their work, and are 
heartily identified with their pupils in all their studies. Edu- 
cation is the business of their lives and monopolizes all their 
waking hours. They are always on kindly and intimate terms 
with the pupils, and are constantly devising measures and means 
for advancement. Object lessons they make a specialty of, and 
they carry the principle, as much as possible, up through all their 
grades of instruction. They have no puzzles, and they seek to 
simplify every problem, their special aim being to give technical 
strength without destroying the spirit of the pupil or impair- 
ing his powers of observation or application.” 

After viewing the educational exhibits of the Christian 
Brothers at the Cotton Centennial Exposition, New Orleans, 
1884-5, Colonel J. T. Murfree, president of Howard College, said 
that “he had never in his life spent so little money, learned 
so much, and was so highly entertained in so short a time as that 
he spent in viewing the exhibits, which it would take a volume, 
and a large one, to contain anything like a full review of.” 

The request made by the archbishops in 1891, through his 
E ninence Cardinal Gibbons, for a Christian Brother to under- 
take the management of the Catholic Educational Exhibit at 
the World's Fair, Chicago, 1893, under the direction of Bishop 
Spalding, was an expression of their supreme confidence in 
the order of the Christian Brothers as educators; and all the 
world knows that the archbishops were not disappointed. 

The Brothers of the United States had exhibits from about 
one hundred of their institutions at the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago,. 1893. The Hon. John L. Eaton, Ph.D., LL.D., ex- 
commissioner of the United States Bureau of Education, among 
other things, wrote: “ The Catholic exhibit of education was a 
surprise for those who believe that the Catholic Church seeks 
its ends by concealed means. Here, for the examination of 
every one who came, was the work of the students in every 
subject taught, from those in the kindergarten to the most ab- 
struse in the professions. . . . The whole was an appeal to 
American boasted fairness. It was saying to all the world, 
‘Here is what we do; judge ye!’ . . . The exhibit is phe- 
nomenal. . . . No statement, no statistics, no discussion 
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ever conveyed such an idea of Catholic education as was here 
disclosed.” 

The foregoing excerpts are but a fraction of the strong tes- 
timony as to the completeness and the high character of the 
Christian education given by the Brothers to their 35,000 pupils 
in all kinds and grades of their institutions. 


V. 

As for the physical element in education, the Brothers are 
obliged by their rule to take every care and precaution for 
the health of their pupils; they must exercise supervision on 
the playground, encourage students in proper exercise and un- 
objectionable sports. Wherever possible, athletic and gymnas- 
tic apparatus are provided, as far as means can be found. The 
Brothers’ students all over the country have a splendid record 
wherever they have cadets at competitive drill, base-ball games, 
field sports, etc. The healthy appearance of their well-devel- 
oped students is a sure indication that the physical welfare of 
those under their charge receives due attention. 


In conclusion it may be said that, with the possible excep- 
tion of the quadricentennial of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, there has been no other event in the 
history of the past hundred years that has caused such univer- 
sal gratification and such wide-spread interest throughout the 
entire world as the canonization of Saint John Baptist de La 
Salle—the Teacher Saint. 

This, however, is readily explained: 1st. The Brothers of 
the Christian Schools have institutions in nearly every part of 
the globe; 2d. Their pupils are not only to be found every- 
where, but a large proportion of them are leaders among men 
in church and state, in the professions and arts, in literary and 
scientific pursuits, and in every department of agricultural and 
commercial life; 3d. Saint de La Salle’s system of organizing 
and classifying schools, and his method of simultaneous in- 
struction, are in use in nearly every school in the civilized 
world. These facts give us a faint idea of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the Saint’s life and work in promoting the spread 
of religion, education, and civilization. 

The canonization solemnities at Rome, and their echo in 
the many triduums of unsurpassed fervor and splendor in 
honor of Saint de La Salle, have been for the Christian Broth- 
ers a true and fitting GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION after their 
half a century of work in the United States. 


. 








THE TENTS OF SILENCE. 


ChE CERCS OF SILENCE, 


When the strife of the day is over 
And still’d is the bugle sound 

I shall sicep in the Cent of Silence 
On the ancient camping sround. 


Rot alone shall I have my slumber— 
For around me, taking their rest, 

Shall repose mp brother soldiers 
From the utmost Cast and West: 


From the Rorth and South they shall muster, 
€ach worn with the battle beat, 

Wearied, and some defeated— 
Yet brave in the last retreat! 


For they know that, after the burden 
And tumult of the fray, 

Must come the peace of evenings 
And the beaven’s shining way ; 


Che battle-smoke shall be lifted, 
Che flags of war be furled, 

And only the stars eternal 
Shall lisbt the sleeping world. 


But | know when the morning busie 
Shall sound for our sleeping men 

We sball find our Captain waiting 
Co form our lines asain,— 


We sball march from the Cents of Silence— 
€ach soldier tried and true— 

Co where our Captain is watching— 
Watching the sreat review. 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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PASQUALE. 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 








‘* Whispering we went, and love was all our theme.” 


I, 







iy 1D-MORNING in a land where daisied earth sends 
% fragrance through aclear November day, straight 
down upon the Roman streets the scorching heat 
of the sun drips, untempered by breath of hill or 
a tide. 

In a corner of the square, near the church of the “ Gesi,” 
stands a match-vender. His drawling cry has been silent for 
some time. He prefers to lean against the cool stones rather 
than move toward the Spanish steps, where business is always 
fair. As he shifts his position with the sun, a wine-cart, rum- 
bling down the narrow street, forces him into the glaring heat. 
The watch dog on the driver’s seat barks shrilly. Santisstma / 
what rights have the poor ?—and that wine, it would keep life 
in his blood for days; but not a drop shall be his unless he 
pay for it with hard-earned centessimi. As the cart passes two 
of the king’s officers in brilliant raiment stroll by. The clink 
of their swords on the pavement has something of oppression 
in it. Misertcordia/ how they strut. Yet, why not ?—their 
stomachs are full, their bodies decently clothed, and they are 
able to laugh. No cold night winds for them. They might 
squander the profits of his day and still have wherewith to eat 
and drink. £ vero, 2 verissimo, truly were they lords of the 
earth! 

This particular vender, hungry and thirsty, might have gone 
on venting his grievances had not a clamor reached his ears. 
It swelled from a street ahead. There was mirth and good-will 
in the cries. A crowd rounded into sight; the seller braced 
himself. It was a bridal party. Zddene, here was luck and 
generosity too, for in less than the asking he was richer by 
half a lira—half a day's work—wonderful fortune! The good 
St. Anthony must have touched the souls of the signori. 

With lighter heart, because of heavier purse, the vender 
followed the merry ones even to the door of the church. And 
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he sang. Why not? Was not Lucia, the keeper’s daughter of 
the Palazzo Chigi, to become a bride? Think you that be- 
cause he sold matches, and shivered in the shadows at 
night, that his heart could feel no warmth? Ah! now heaven 
be praised, it was a rare sight. And Lucia, was she not radiant? 
—ma che /—divine was the word. And he nudged his neighbor, 
Giovanni, and challenged him to name anything half so beau- 
tiful as she. As for himself, he could think of nothing. He 
was no poet, but she made him think of the laughter of blos- 
soms in spring on'the Alban hills. But this he knew: it was 
a splendid match. Luigi, the bridegroom, was a man of promise, 
being clerk at the banker’s on the Corso. Theirs should be a 
pleasant future; was it not so? But his companion had reached 
n>? definite conclusion, since he made the broad remark—“ Ciz 
lo sa?” 

At the moment when the bridal party mounted the church 
steps a man on the skirts of the crowd clutched his neighbor's 
arm and, leaning forward, peered earnestly at the bride’s face. 
She passed with a laugh, unconscious of his act. Then his 
face grew white, like the stones under his feet. His eyes fol- 
lowed the woman until the twilight of the church hid her from 
sight. With slow steps, like one uncertain of his way, he 
crossed the square and passed into the shadows. As the crowd 
entered the “Ges” the breathing of organ pipes was heard, 
and from the throat of the church flowed strains of a wedding 
march. Its tender cadence reached the ears of the man in 
shadow; the echoes, like unwelcome guests, became lodged in 
his soul for ever. 

In less than half an hour the bridal party poured into the 
square, and set their faces toward the wedding feast and home. 

The last notes of the Angelus, on that Roman day, were 
just passing into echo when the match-seller and his friend 
Giovanni entered a shop on the Corso. And there in the can- 
dle-light, with the red wine between them, they retold the story 
of the wedding feast, and pledged anew the future of the 
bride and groom. But neither of them said aught of the man 
who, with bowed head, was speeding southward to Naples and 
the sea. The vintage he drank was bitter, though the cup was 
sweet. Like the music of a dawn in June a woman had once 
stepped into his life. And as gold mist on the far hills of 
morn gives promise of the day to be, so did Lucia’s presence 
make dreamful his empty life. When a man loves he hopes, 
and hoping, plans. Thrice brilliant his dreams because of the 
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inevitable dusk that follows. So this fugitive found a trace of 
bitterness in the uprising of his past. It was wonderful to 
think that he, a mere clout of a gardener, had once the voice 
of this woman in his soul. It was so; and therein was the 
sting of regret. She had even given him reasons to hope. 
But they were all forsworn, and with them his heart and its 
pleading. 

All that night the Roman express rattled southward. The 
air was sharp, chilled as the night wind of the province is with 
a penetrating, numbing keenness. The fugitive did not feel .it, 
for his heart was hot. A month later Pasquale was lost in the 
crowds of a city beyond the sea. 

And the bridal party? It passed, like all such events, into 
oblivion, except for Lucia; for who of womankind forgets her 
marriage morn? And Luigi, with the burden of the day now 
doubled, found the sheen of his romance dulled by the tragedy 
of living. And because he had never learned the need of sacri- 
fice, nor possessed the virtue of renouncement, bore a grievous 
load. Once Lucia dared advise, but the sharp answers on his 
tongue chilled the woman's soul to silence. 

That home on the Via di Ripetti was a woman's life, and 
a man’s ruin. To it at close of one gray day he crept in shame 
and fear. His creditors were upon him like wolves, and the 
coming blow had the sting of death within it. They said the 
strong wine urged him to it; but, whencesoever his counsel, 
the following night his debts were cancelled. But every day 
the gold pieces stung him in the handling, and mocked him 
like yellow devils in their glittering rattle and fall. A week 
later Lucia, her pride cast to the winds, crept home to her 
father’s house. 

Months later, and she heard Luigi’s name on the lips of 
men, the harshness gone from their voices as he was gone 
from her life. Men spoke bitterly of how the royal troops in 
a far land had met with stinging defeat. And there, under 
alien skies, they said Luigi found a soldier’s grave. With him 
slept many others, for the tribes of Abyssinia showed no mercy. 

Thus was a woman’s heart shrived by the terror in pride’s 
fall and chastened by remembrance. And passers-by, at sight 
of a sad face framed in the window-glass, said to one another: 
“She'll grieve herself to the Campo Santo for sake of the 
wretch.” Public judgments are harsh, sometimes false; as you 
will learn in the aftermath. Lucia’s vigil, however, was not 
without its star. And the brown-faced postman, with his 
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missive from a foreign port, wondered much and ventured 
far in guessing. ‘‘ Si, si, it was true”; so he told his wife. 
“ Had not Lucia smiled at his coming, and did she not once 
call him a messenger of peace? Did she not receive orders 
for the precious francs in each letter? And—but now, jer 
Bacco! it was as plain as the nose on your face that Luigi 
was not slain, but was living and thriving in the western 
world. But it was no business of a postman—no, davvero / 
And, by the good St. Anthony, it would never be said that he, 
Guido Lobello, had ruined a brother's life by loud-mouthed 
suspicion. And, now that he thought of it, Luigi was not a 
bad fellow at heart, and no doubt he was living decently 
enough in the new world.” But the good wife was asleep, so 
much did she care for the troubles of a neighbor, or for the 
husband’s story. She had deep confidence in that husband, 
for she remarked to a visitor: ‘ Zddene, he’s not a bad man; 
but his tongue is like the wagging water-stream in the fountain 
of the Piazza di Spagna.” 

Despite the vow of the postman, his suspicions. found a 
place in the minds of his fellows; and in the lapse of a week 
the public tongue rolled it about with relish. Gossip is a shrewd 
hag with little charity in her bones. Soon her finger was 
pointed in scorn to the house on the Via di Ripetti, and at a 
woman whose sin was the reception of letters from a distant 
land. 

Blessed be those letters!—tokens of a dead past, pledges 
of a living remembrance. Five there were in all—the harvest 
of almost a year—and their lines burned themselves into the 
core of her soul. She guarded them with passionate jealousy ; 
read and reread them, despite the remorse engendered. They 
became as food and drink to her; retainers of faith in life; 
signs of loyalty and hope. With the advent of the sixth came 
the plea she feared yet hungered for. Now was spring-tide in 
her soul. He had written the words himself; there they were 
—‘la primavera nell’ anima mia.”’ And when the violets were 
old enough to drink starlight and the morning dews she would 
hear the word: from his own lips, and be with him. There 
were only the ashes of price in her soul now, and the promise 
of sweet redemptions. And so in the timid candle-light she 
fed her heart with another reading. £ vero, he would see her 
again, his Lucia; was it not enough? Blessed ‘be the saints 
in memory, it was too much; for she loved him, and had 
deemed him lost. 
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II. 


‘* The worst of woes—a scorn in solitude.” 


April sunshine is life to these tenement alleys, where 
through pinching days of winter cruel winds and _ storms hold 
carnivals of suffering and death. The narrow, gloomy rooms 
are not as habitable as my lord’s stable; and some writers 
seem to think the dwellers therein are little better than my 
lord's thoroughbreds. It zs true they’sometimes receive less 
consideration. If you think as these, do not enter. The air 
is musty and thick despite the sunshine. The faces that peer 
from the loop-holes they call windows are thin and drawn. 
Some of them show forgetfulness, some vice, a few despair; 
but all are stamped with lines of poverty and want. It is not 
a pleasant place to visit. If your feet have been wont to 
tread soft carpetings, if your eyes have been accustomed to ob- 
jects of refinement, your nostrils fed with odors of June roses 
or exotic blooms, it were best to go your way. There is noth- 
ing of all these here. You might not understand, and your 
heart might fail you. But, one word before you go; in this 
alley, among the “dust-heaps” (a cruel word) of humanity, 
may be found, perhaps, the chalice of a soul as great as yours 
or mine, and nobler for its heroism in the face of life. 

The sunlight, in odd patches, lies upon an uneven flagging. 
In its free warmth are ragged children, half-clad and shivering. 
The faces are sharp and scant. The eyes are quick and rest- 
less; quick to sight a crust of food, restless from a hunger 
never fully appeased. Even the men and women are unkempt. 
Their voices are rough and thick. Some cough in keen dis- 
tress. But what would you? Warm flannels are not to be 
had for the asking. Newspapers stuffed in broken windows 
are poor protection against the fateful draughts. And the 
landlord, sir, is not a man of sentiment, but a scavenger of 
dollars and cents. ; 

If you are careful, your feet can find a fairly safe way 
along the alley. That is an evil door; the mouth of a beast. 
Look through this barred window and you can see the length 
of the shop. That dim light is the outer street. It is always’ 
gloomy. They that haunt the place fear light. The benches 
will be filled by gas-light. Then your eyes could scarce count 
the victims, and your ears would burn with the coarse din. 
This door would more than once be flung open and the use- 
less vomited forth. Law?—the eyes of the law are fashioned 


. 
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from the sheen of gold. Charity ?—~well yes. Charity and 
death sometimes work changes in the alley. 

This slanting stairway leads to the rookeries above. Law- 
less people? A few. The others are Christ’s poor, with their 
shoulders to the great stone of want, which for ever. bears 
against them, and which they for ever oppose with heroism 
and faith. 

There it is. Pasquale’s room; the poorest in the place. 
For long months he existed there, shunned by the tenants 
because he lived a miser’s life. It was a wrong judgment of 
the world. And its hatred was so bitter that in the end the 
morning light would find the man, not in the court-yard but 
far off on city streets waiting the hour of work. During the 
last few months Pasquale did not carry on his shoulder the 
shovel that had earned for him the dollars he so coveted. A 
premature blast had robbed him of an arm, many days of 
labor, and a goodly portion of his savings. That was a cruel 
blow, yet the tenants looked upon it as God’s punishment for 
greed. At that time the man would have died had not Father 
John’s charity smelled him out and saved him. 

It was a doubtful day when Pasquale, with a hand-organ 
strapped to his body, began to lure subsistence from city 
throngs. It was a cruel trial at first—made up of refusals, 
scorn, and discouragement; but in time there came to be 
woven among these three a thread of gold—the children’s cry 
of delight as they gave him welcome to their midst. And the 
curbstone became his throne and child hearts his subjects, his 
sceptre a music-box. 

In time Pasquale won for himself a patronage yielding as 
much as seventy cents a day—magnificent sum! And _ his 
heart was lifted. The daily tramp became less difficult. By 
dint of sharp economy his ratio of savings became equal to 
that when his two strong arms swung a shovel in the trenches. 
At intervals, in the secrecy of his barren room, the careworn 
face lightened with an expression of hope, and a touch of 
fervor roused the color to his cheeks. 

Day by day the canvas bag that hung about the man’s 
neck grew heavier; and each night when the noise of the 
alley eased, for it was never silenced, Pasquale unlaced 
the treasure-sack, and in the yellow light greedily counted 
the coins. The light in his eyes was ravenous and impatient. 
Misericordia /! what long days it tock! Would it never come? 
—and looking through the dusk the face would soften. Some- 
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times into his eyes crept that which was like a love-light in 
the eyes of youth. 

One day Pasquale made an investment. He bought a 
cylinder of new music for his beloved organ. Silently and 
with light heart he toiled through the long evening, removing 
the old tunes, inserting the new. He would like to play them ; 
but the hour was late, and santissima/ the sleepers would have 
stormed his door in wrath. So he child-like patted the glass 
face of the box; promised himself a full harvest on the mor- 
row, and threw himself down on the couch to sleep. 

He woke with a start. The room was flush with morning 
light. He was startled, not that he might have lost a few pen- 
nies—though that indeed were a misfortune—but because the 
alley would be alive with tenants, and: he must brave their 
scorn to gain the outer street. Ma che! what did it matter 
for once? To-day would end his labors. He would soon bid 
farewell—but there, he must be out of it quickly. 

Pasquale drew the strap a bit tighter, and with his burden 
stepped outside. He did not lock the door. There was no 
need. The room held nothing that woul." be of worth to the 
meanest thief in the ward. Yet, hold, there was something. 
It hung upon a nail above the couch of powdered straw. At 
the close of each day, when he climbed in silence the stairway 
and entered his room, it was the first object to meet his eyes. 
The glare of a street lamp played upon it in the darkness. 
And sometimes when his shoulder pained him more than 
usual, or the day had been more harsh, he would look at that 
image of sublime patience, and forget his own trial. Dio sia 
benedetto! Why should he groan? Had he not much to be 
thankful for ?—much indeed—therefore, again, blessed be God! 

Once on the stairway, in the full high light, Pasquale paused. 
He had not been there at such an hour for long days. Some- 
thing, however, was amiss. He heard no jeering cry. The 
alley was silent; two boys, beleaguering a spent cur, were the 
only ones in sight. Not pausing to seek the reason, he hurried 
down the steps and toward the street beyond. After a meal 
of fair measure he made his way to the district where the children 
waited. Heaven be blessed! he had new tunes for them this 
day; even he himself did not. know their strains. 

“ Here’s the music-man!” And they hedged him about at 
the corner. He smiled; a pleasant light stood in his eyes as 
he placed the organ gently on the curb and lifted the cover 
of faded green. His heart felt the enthusiasm of a child creep 
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iin his nerves as his fingers touched the crank. Clear and 
strong came the notes of a popular march—the children, catch- 
ing its rhythm, pranced the flagging. Young mothers, too, 
swayed in time to the melody. And baby-eyes, opened wide 
in wonder, gazed steadily at the brown face of Pasquale and 
at his arm moving round and round at the side of that myste- 
rious box. The player's face grew tender as he watched 
them. 

“More! play some more!” It was useless to-day, for Pas- 
quale did not attempt to leave the spot. Again and again he 
played. The chiming of the notes sang in the man’s soul as 
they sang in the youngsters’ ears. And at that hour the alley 
was full of tumult. A bridal party, which had emptied the 
yard just before Pasquale woke, had now returned with swollen 
crowds. All that day merry-making was king. Out on the 
city pavements Pasquale played his last tune. The children 
wondered at his generosity. Never before had any one given 
them such a treat. Never had any “ music-man”’ forgotten to 
ask for money. And so, when they saw the crank turned 
once more, they stood in wonderment and listened. It was a 
sweet, sad melody. You have heard it, perhaps, within more 
artistic precincts, from the lips of famous singers; you may have 
caught the sentiment, but the meaning never went home to 
your heart as it did to Pasquale’s that spring morning on a 
city street. That cry from the soul of “La Traviata” cut 
into his guarded past with keenness and a bitter-sweet remem- 
brance. And he found himself repeating the words of the 


song: 


‘* Addio del passato bei sogni ridenti.” 


No one saw Pasquale’s eyes as he picked up the organ-box 
and moved swiftly away. And none knew why the “ music- 
man” had played so long and made no plea for pennies. 

Late that afternoon Pasquale came from a banking house, 
but the canvas bag was empty; its treasure had been sent 
across seas; 

That night in the darkness of the alley a light shone 
through the crevices of Pasquale’s door. Could you have 
looked within you would have seen him laboring bravely with 
pen and ink fashioning a letter. Now would the thought es- 
cape him; now would the words outrun the speed of his hand ; 
now were his eyes closed, now opened and piercing the crouch- 
ing shadows in the corner. Once his face, uplifted to the wan 
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figure in the candle-light, had upon it a light of wonderful 
peace. 

And now the letter was finished. He donned cap and coat, 
quenched the light, withdrew softly, and passed down the stair- 
way. Before entering the street he stopped for a second to 
listen. At the far end of the alley was tumult—the wedding 
aftermath; then through an iron grating before him filtered 
streaks of yellow light. He looked within the shop and saw 
a sea of wicked faces; and he heard the rank mouthings of 
crime swell and fall like the snarling of a beast. He drew 
away in terror. Out on the street he went quickly to a mail- 
box and gave his letter to its keeping. That done, he hurried 
alleyward and to his room. The clamor had eased a bit and 
soon toned to the ordinary sounds of the alley. Just asa 
neighboring bell boomed the hour Pasquale rose from his knees, 
threw himself on the pallet and slept. 


III, 


‘* An epitaph lies better on the heart than on a tomb,” 


Italy and spring: the fields pale with the dust of flowers; 
the sea flashing faint in the distance; the round hills misty 
with the smoke of buds; and in dim floods of light, with the 
ages gathered about her, the glory of her towers aflame in the 
mist—the imperial city of Rome! Along the Via di Ripetti 
shadows lie clear-cut and deep. The fountain-stream curves 
to a steady fall, unswayed by any wind; its whispering splash 
in perfect time with the pulse of its source on the hills. Up 
on the Pincian mount a royal band makes melody through 
pine and cypress, and the crowd drinks deep of the harmonies. 
On the Via di Ripetti the shadows are now creeping roof- 
ward, ,.At their coming a woman’s heart is filled with joy and 
fear. The strains of music float softly to her ears; but in 
her soul is a melody unknown to art, and quite estranged 
from all expression. While Lucia keeps her vigil the shadows 
flood the streets, and through the Roman dusk bells are inton- 
ing the Angelus. The woman reluctantly draws the shutters 
inward. Night swells from the east. The day is over and 
gone; but the watch is kept by candle-light. 

The quietude of death lurks in the room. Somewhere, in 
a neighboring corti/e, a shutter bangs noisily; the woman’s 
hand leaps to her heart, and she listens. Then again is s‘lence. 
In the pause that follows she draws from her bosom a written 
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sheet and, smoothing it upon her knee, reads it slowly to her. 
self. A light is born of the reading and lingers in the heart 
of her eyes. With the last words upon her lips, the candle- 
light sputters into darkness. The woman’s head sinks on her 
arms crossed on the table; the tired eyes droop and close. 


IV. 


The hour was hard on three, and the alley deserted. High 
above the roof-line was intermittent gloom where rain-clouds 
scurried along in broken masses, spurred by a breeze from the 
sea. At intervals a sharp wind swept through the narrow 
passage, and lifting shreds of paper, and the lighter refuse, 
shook them in its teeth and scattered them with a growl. The 
air was cold, and sagging with mist. The officer on post 
sought the protection of a doorway, and beat his hands to 
rob their numbness. Once he leaned outward, and glanced 
along the street; a few rain-drops spattered in his face. He 
fell back again to the recess and the shadows, bemoaning the 
luck of such a tour. Then came the rain. It poured in steady 
slant, started innumerable pools upon the pavement and 
streams in the gutter. The wind drove it against the window- 
glass with violence; the alley was drenched in floods. 

A light still glimmered in the darkness of the court-yard. 
It filtered through the grated window where Pasquale had 
seen the face of wickedness. Honest men were long since 
wrapped in slumber; but behind these walls night is day, and 
mischief hobnobs with the consciences of men. In the uncer- 
tain shadows, with stools drawn close together, two evil-doers 
sat. They conned each other’s eyes with sharp scrutiny, for 
partnership in crime makes the heart crafty and suspicious. 
And it was no small deed they were proposing. 

The keeper of the “beast” was busy with other patrons 
when these two creatures passed through the rear entrance 
into the rain and darkness of the alley. The swelling of the 
wind shook the rookery above them, and rattled up and down 
the loose planking of the stairs. The two paused a moment, 
shivered, drew themselves together and mounted the steps. 
On the landing above there was a halt and a whispered coun- 
cil. A moment later they disappeared within the hallway. 

Pasquale was a heavy sleeper, and he did not hear the 
guarded footfalls, nor feel the soft groping of hands. So far 
the thieves had found nothing but a steamship ticket for an 
eastern port. They threw it aside. Once the search was 
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broken. One of the men started at sight of a crucifix gleam- 
ing in the street light above the head of his victim. The re- 
pulse was momentary; its effect was sinister. The sight be- 
trayed his nerves, and made the hand clumsy. A false move! 
and down with a crash fell the organ-box. Pasquale half rose. 
A swift blow sent him down. There was a sound of scurrying 
feet; a creaking of stairs; a hurried flight—then a steady 
beating of rain. 


Pasquale was found in the early dawn, still alive but 
quite beyond the hope of life. The city surgeon shook his 
head to the inquiry of a priest. A bell clanged madly on 
the noisy streets. The crowd thinned out; and among the 
tenantry that lingered it was whispered, with wise shaking of 
heads, that the judgment of God was among them. 

That night “Father John” sent to the post a letter. Its 
address was a home on the Via di Ripetti; but what was 
written therein or its import to a woman’s life were best un- 
told. 


V. 


When the shadow lifts from Abyssinian hills and bares 
them to the flush of dawn, it stands westward of a rough 
mound where an alien soldier sleeps. He and the multitude 
with him are heroes on the roll of Italy, sent to their death 
by Baratieri, who planned the holocaust of Adowa. And they 
who died were victims of political ambition. 

When day fades and the mounds are merged in gloom 
and the dews of night, the sunshine slants on another grave. 
On a wooden cross that lifts to the arrowed light some friend- 
ly hand has written in letters of black the word 


PASQUALE. 

In a living heart that word was written in fire. And 
though his country’s lips are mute, a woman claims him for a 
hero. 

Sometimes a woman kneels in the tranquil twilight of the 
Gest. The glow of the chancel-lamp falls promiseful of 
memorable peace; its shadow makes a cross upon the floor; 
but it is not so deep nor so constant as that upon the wo- 
man’s heart, where remembrance is for ever laying up the 
heavy wages of pride. 





St. COLUMBA. 


IONA, THE ISLE OF COLUMBA’S CELL. 


BY AGNES C. STORER. 


‘*Isle of Columba’s cell, 
Where Christian piety’s soul-cheering spark 
(Kindled from heaven between the light and dark 
Of time) shone like the morning-star, farewell!” * 

HE preliminary trip from Glasgow to Oban 
abounds in beauty and interest, After leaving 
the Clyde our steamer calls at several charm- 
ing watering-places, among them famed Rothe- 
say Bay. 

“It’s a bonnie bay at morning, 
And bonnier at the noon, 
But bonniest when the sun draps, 
And red comes up the moon ; 
When a mist creeps o’er the Cumbraes, 
And Arran’s peaks are gray, 
And the great black hills, like sleeping kings, 
Sit grand round Rothesay Bay.” 


* Wordsworth : sonnet conpo3ed or suggested during a tour in Scotland. 
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A two hours’ sail follows through the Crinan Canal, the 
steamer’s procrastinating way winding between green meadow 
banks, along which scamper bare-legged lads and lassies cry- 
ing their tempting wares of raspberries and heather bloom. 
Two Highland pipers, gorgeous to behold, in bonnets, and 
plaids, and tartan kilts, accompany us through the locks, skirl- 
ing their pipes to such martial airs as ‘Bonnie Dundee” and 
“MacGregor’s Gathering,” the strange, unaccustomed music 
lending a touch of excitement to this novel experience, The 
passage through the canal over, a change of steamers is made 
for by far the most interesting portion of the journey. From 
hence on, as we plough our way northward, the scenery be- 
comes almost momentarily even grander and more rugged, 
and afar we hear the waves roaring in Corryvreckhan’s whirl- 
pool, that dread maelstrom to which Columba and his mis- 
sionaries must often have listened as they sailed these watery 
wastes so many centuries ago. Thus ever steaming northward, 


THE SCENERY BECOMES MOMENTARILY GRANDER. 


we pass Jura and Scarba and the long stretch of Argyleshire 
coast, and at ‘last, in the sunset’s glow, ten hours after em- 
barking from Glasgow, we enter the harbor of Oban, the High- 
land’s gay little metropolis. Ah, the surpassing glory of this 
first sunset in the Highlands! Before us, in the near fore- 


. 
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FroM DUNOLLIE CASTLE THERE IS A SUPERB VIEW. 


ground, the sheltered bay is dotted by the silvery sails of 
many yachts, countless white-winged gulls darting and gleam- 
ing and circling in wild career among them; beyond, built in 
a semi-circle along the bay’s margin, stretches picturesque 
Oban itself, while behind and above rise a bold range of hills, 
the sweet, cool fragrance of their mantling heather comming- 
ling with the salt odors of the sea. The entrancing beauty 
of the panorama extending in every direction is indeed un- 
speakable. The wild hills above seem fairly aflame in this 
marvellous sunset light; here and there against their sable 
background are outlined the ruins of romantic castles “old in 
story’; the very waters shimmering and glistening in the 
deepening light seem floods of molten gold; while over all 
the ever-changing Scottish sky tinges and transforms all the 
nether world with a mysterious glamour impossible to describe. 

The succeeding day proves all that heart could desire for 
the long anticipated trip to Iona. Embarking at an early 
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hour, we steam out of Oban Bay, pass Dunollie Castle and 
Kerrera, and by the Lady Rock, which latter figures so con- 
spicuously in Campbell's spirited ballad “Glenara.” From this 
point extends a view unequalled, even in Scotland, for com- 
mingled grandeur and loveliness. Before us are the hills of 
Morvern and Mull; looking backward we see Ben Cruachan 
towering above the Argyleshire hills; to the left Ben Nevis, 
the Peaks of Glencoe, with the waters of Loch Linnhe and 
Loch Etive, and to the right the Island and Paps of Jura and 
Colonsay. While the view here is most impressive, others to 
follow are as intensely interesting and quite as characteristic 
of Scotland. Rocky coasts, hills clad with heather, peaceful 
bays with tiny cottages scattered among the rocks, and fishing 
boats at anchor, and occasionally, rising mysteriously from 
sheer se2-girt crags, such ruined towers and battlements as fire 
imagination with all manner of romantic fancies, The waters 


7. 


WE ROUND THE RUGGED HEADLANDS. 


of the Sound of Mull, and even of the broad Atlantic, are un- 
stirred by a ripple, while overhead the cloudless sky—an 
unusual sight in Scotland—arches us serene and untroubled. 
We are deeply impressed by the stillness brooding over these 
lonely wastes. Everywhere utter silence reigns save for an 
occasional sea-gull’s scream or cormorant’s melancholy cry. 


. 
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Before landing at Iona a brief visit is to be made at its 
neighboring island, curious Staffa; hence making our way 
through 


“ All the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round,” * 


we anchor off that remarkable island. Picturesque red life- 
boats quickly bear us within Fingal’s Cave,t the mighty “ Hall 
of Nature's Columns,” whose floor is the unfathomable ocean, 


“Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise!” + 


The first impression received is one of wonder and delight 
at the maze of color greeting our astonished sight. The 
ocean’s heaving bosom, colored by the violet-hued rocks from 
which, as from a base, rise the basaltic columns, hung with 
gleaming sea grasses, forming the cavern, reflects with mar- 
vellous effect the tender and brilliant hues of the stalactites— 
some white, some yellow, and others wine-red and crimson— 
which fill the vacancies between the broken pillars§ And 
even as we exclaim at the cavern’s wondrous coloring, we feel 
that to give this place any name save its original Gaelic ap- 
pellation, Ulaimh Biin, “the musical,” is the veriest misnomer. 
Here ever resound “the noise of many waters,” awful in stu- 
pendous majesty as they surge and swell far, far within the 
mighty vault, their music mingling with its deep-toned echoes, 
and yet more unutterably soul-subduing as with mournful 
cadence the wild waves retreat. Age after age the wondrous 
harmony has chanted unceasingly, and so shall proclaim unto 
the end: “ Thy way, O God, is in the sea, and thy path in 
the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known.” | 


* *‘ Lord of the Isles,” canto iv. 

+ There are six great caverns inthe island. Fingal’s Cave, so called from Ossian’s King 
of Selma; the Clam-Shell, the Herdsman, the Causeway, the Boat, and the Cormorant, or 
MacKinnon’s Cave. 

t** Lord of the Isles,” oc cit. 

§ It is needless to remark that Staffa, the ‘isle of columns,’’ presents special attractions 
to the geologist. To the ordinary visitor unversed in the science, who in his ignorance can- 
not divine where the ‘‘ conglomerated tufa’’ begins, the ‘‘ columnar basalt” enters, and the 
‘* amorphous basalt” ends, it may yet be of interest to note that this basaltic formation is 
supposed to continue urder the sea, reappearing at the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 

| Psalm Ixxvi. 20. 
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Again embarking, the run to Iona is made in a short half 
hour. A thoughtful writer has observed: “ No two objects of 
interest could be more absolutely dissimilar in kind than the 
two neighboring islands, Staffa and lIona,—Iona dear to 
Christendom for more than a thousand years; Staffa known 
to the scientific and the curious only since the close of the 
last century. Nothing but an accident of geography could 
unite their names.” * And so, indeed, it is. Staffa reveals 


PICTURESQUE RED LIFE-BOATS BEAR US WITHIN FINGAL’S CAVE. 


natural wonders only, while Iona’s associations are connected 
with the very acme of all created greatness—the souls and 
minds of men. 

From the American point of view Iona proves a very small 
island, being but about three miles in length by one in breadth, 
and we marvel anew at the place this bit of mother earth 
holds in the world’s history. While walking to its holy of 
holies, the spot where stood the original monastic foundations, 
we may profitably recall something of the island’s history after 
Columba’s death and previous to the erection of the later 
monastic buildings, whose ruins we are about to examine. 
From the end of the sixth to the end of the eighth century 
Iona’s fame was scarcely second in importance to any in the 

* The Duke of Argyle, dn Historical Guide to Jona, 
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THE MIGHTY ‘* HALL OF NATURE’s*COLUMNS.” 


British Isles. It was this brilliant era in its existence which 
doubtless arose in Dr. Johnson's mind when he described 
“that illustrious island, once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion.” But 
alas! neither holiness nor learning availed to save Iona from 
the ravages of the fierce Norsemén. They swept down upon 
this defenceless spot as upon all the islands and the coasts of 
Britain, plundering, burning, and slaying with such merciless 
savagery it seemed as if whole localities must again lapse for 
all time into their former desolation. An ominous record in 
the ancient chronicle for the -year 794 A. D. tells the first 
mournful story: “ Vastatio omnium insularum a gentilibus” 
(devastation of all the islands by the heathen),'and during the 
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two succeeding centuries the chronicles repeatedly contain 
descriptions of the dreadful martyrdom suffered by Columba’s 
spiritual descendants. During this period the bones of Iona’s 
great abbot were carried for safe-keeping to Kells in Ireland 
and Dunkeld in Scotland, though the exact date is not 
known.* 

On Christmas Eve, 986, Iona was laid waste for the last 
time, and from henceforth the Norse spoilers troubled the 
blessed isle no more. In the following century St. Margaret, 
the devoted Queen of Malcolm Canmore, erected on the site 
of Columba’s cell St. Oran’s Chapel, which, though low-vaulted 
and inconspicuous in appearance, is, from its hallowed associa- 
tions, by far the most interesting ruin on the island. On the 


7 


THE MIGHTY KINGS OF THREE FAIR REALMS HERE ARE LAID, 


way hither the remains of an Augustinian nunnery are passed, 
and we enter the Reilig Odhrain, the ancient burial-place, 


‘‘ Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles.” 


Never was there a more impressive place of sepulture. Here 
for more than a thousand years were brought kings and chiefs, 
the great ones from neighboring and far distant lands, that 


* After the destruction of Iona the monastery at Kells became the mother-house of the 
“ family of St. Colum-Kille,” as Columba’s spiritual children were afterwards called. 
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their dust might mingle with that of the Blessed Isle. Here 
it is said 
“The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid,” 


kings of Scotland, Ireland, and France, beside several Nor- 
wegian princes, innumerable lords of the isles, abbots, bishops, 











Ruins OF ST. MARY’s CATHEDRAL AT IONA. 


monks, and chiefs of many clans. The last king buried at 
Iona was Duncan I. of Scotland, whom Macbeth murdered. 


“Rosse: ‘Where is Duncan’s body?’ 
Macduff: ‘ Carried to Colm’s-Kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 


999 


And guardian of their bones. 
(“ Macbeth,” act ii. scene iv.) 


Many of the tombs are carved in relief with rude effigies 
of ships and animals, while there are several full-length figures 
representing warriors clad in armor. Very near the impressive 
God’s acre we ascend the Torr Abb, the “little hill,” from 
whence St. Columba gazed upon his dear island the day be- 
fore his death. Then it was that, blessing Iona for the last 
time, the great abbot uttered the memorable prophecy of its 
future: ‘‘ Unto this place, albeit so small and poor, great 
homage shall yet be paid not only by the kings and peoples 
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of the Scots, but by the: rulers of barbarous and distant 
nations, with their people also. In great veneration, too, shall 
it be held by the holy men of other churches.” 

Near by stands the famous cross of the MacLean, a noble 
monument over eleven feet high. Archzologists fix its date 
as erected in the sixth century, and the traceries representing 
our Lord on the Cross and emblematic designs. of the life- 
giving Sacraments are unusually delicate. St. Oran’s Chapel 
is next visited, its fine Norman doorway, very like that of 
St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh Castle, and a beautiful 
triple arch within proving the most interesting features. The 
ruins of St. Mary’s Cathedral stand near by. Built in the 
usual form of a cross, it consists of a nave, transepts, and 
choir, with sacristy and side chapels. The combination of 











NEAR BY STANDS THE FAMOUS CROSS OF MACLEAN, 


architectural styles indicates different periods of erection, 
ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. Many 
of the carvings upon the columns are remarkably graphic and 
well defined, and the capitals exhibit bas-reliefs similar to 
others found in Ireland. ‘‘ Four square to all the winds that 
blow,” the noble old cathedral dominates every aspect viewed 
at Iona, and nothing could be finer than the ruins’ warm-red 
and gray coloring and their rare beauty of proportion. Op- 
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A STREET IN MODERN IONA. 


posite the western entrance stands the famed Iona, or St. 


Martin’s Cross, which, with that of the MacLean, alone remain 
of the three hundred and sixty memorial crosses said to have 
once been scattered over the island. Thirty of these sepulchral 
crosses are still in existence in Argyleshire, having been re- 
moved from Iona when the so-called Reformers sought to 
destroy in the isles all signs of Christian art. Though Iona 
‘itself is perhaps deficient in natural features of unusual in- 
terest, compared with other portions of Scotland that is, this 
is more than compensated for by the exquisite views obtained 
from every point on the island. To the north and west dim 
sketches of distant islands are outlined like long clouds along 
the horizon ; to the eastward, but a mile away, rises the Ross 
of Mull, its range of hills, upon which the lights and shadows 


“March and countermarch in glorious apparition,” 


a never-ceasing vision of loveliness, while over all, embracing 
all, stretch the Hebridean worlds of enchantment, the ever- 
changing infinite skies and sea. Truly, here about Columba’s 
isle one hears, as nowhere else, the message chanted alike by 
sea and mountains, “each a mighty voice”: “Non nobis, 
Domine, non nobis: sed nomini tuo da gloriam.’’* Perhaps 


* Psalm cxiii. 9. 
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we shall feel that blessed ‘conviction at no moment of our 
visit more strongly than when we enter the Martyr’s Bay and 
recall the scenes enacted here long ago in great Columba’s 
time. How the realization bridges over the centuries and 
gives sense of nearness, of kinship with the glorious saints of 
_ God, weak and timorous followers though we be in “the 
royal way”. where they were conquerors! Here in the 
Martyr’s Bay entered the stately galleys of long ago bearing 
the dead, 


“Their dark freight a vanished life.” 


From Ireland, from Scotland, from far distant Norway they 
came, Columba and his monks going forth in solemn procession 
to meet and bless and chant over each silent form the De 
Profundis, that funeral psalm of penitence and deathless hope 
unchanging Mother Church chants now, as then, over all her 
children who have fallen asleep in Christ our Lord. 


THE Doc STONE, 





©HE ANGELS’ ORYST. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


‘* For their angels see the Father’s face.” 


maa OODLAND! I love youand your covered shade; 
 §$With here and there a break of sunbeam . 
sheaves— 
A listening ‘neath innumerable leaves 
For sudden sounds of strange footsteps—half 
afraid ; 
Throbbing for him who hath the pulse to know 
The myriad lives that in your shadows glow. 
—Oh! the nature-secrets, the storied spell, 
The Forest holds for him who loves it well. 


There rose a murmur thro’ the quiet trees; 
Fluttering, each leaf against its neighbor leaned, 

To whisper doubtless wondrous mysteries 

Which the thick trunks one from the other screened. 
Majestic loomed the great limbs all around, 

Uplifted, strong in faith, afar the ground. 

—’Twas evening: whim-drawn to this elfin spot 

I sat a-dreaming of what I wit not. 


Glory to God in the highest, 
Glory to Him, all praise ; 
Yet to the lowly nighest— 
Glory to Him always. 


What sounds are these? and whose the voice 
Bids thus e’en Darkness to rejoice, 

And Silence for its echoes to make room ?— 
Startled, I peer thro’ the now gathered gloom: 
‘Meseems along each hidden forest track 

Come slippered footfalls’ nearing answers back. 
Yea truly, between brush and brier go 

Forms flitting, tenuous more than mortals know. 


—Hither all neighb’ring angels hie ; 
Coming a nightly tryst to keep, 

While deep in dreams their charges sleep :— 
Trembling, a-hiding, still, I lie. 


I left a man—a first voice said— 
And mighty in the land 'twould seem; 





THE ANGELS TRYST. 


For though no halo lights -his head, 

He struts—and others bow. His dream 
Is power. Thus he holds himself 

In what they call his higher mood; 
Tho’ watching I each attitude 

Much fear it simply to be pelf, 

And that he thinks him greater through 
The lessening others appear in view. 


I left a maid. The men all call her fair, 

Bask in her smiles and seem to worship there. 
E’en a proud rose I’ve seen appear confused 
Beside her cheek with a slight blush suffused :-— 
And God made roses beautiful, we know, 

As erst in Eden we set them long ago. 

Yet, what’s the vesture round a frivolous heart 
But a foreign garment, no real part 

Of the wearer’s aspect to the Spirit’s glance 
Which sees no splendor save in virtue’s radiance. 


I left a child, and culled his prayers this eve— 
Sweet pledge of those who see not yet believe— 
Fragrant with lowly innocence, fit to grace 
An angel's worship ’fore the Father’s face— 
Who bade me ’gainst the morrow’s needs to keep 
Provision for his footsteps. Now asleep 
My little cherub lies. So wish him ye 
Each some gift. 

—Then, the pearl Purity, I. 
—And from me, Trust. 

—From me, Simplicity. 
—From me, to see things with an angel’s eye. 
—Then I, his guardian—and the angel smiled— 
Wish him for ever to remain a child. 


Flight of fluttering wings. 
Light in the eastern sky. 

Dream-echoes lessening, 
Marvelling still hear I. 


Glory to God in the highest, 
Glory to Him, all praise ; 
Yet to the lowly nighest— 
Glory to Him always. 
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THE NEED OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY CARINA CAMPBELL EAGLESFIELD. 


mS a nation we Americans pay less attention to 
mi §©6technical education than any other people in the 
world, and the success we have heretofore achieved 
in manufacturing has been, not so much the result 
a of our expert work as of the skilled labor which 
has come to us from Europe. 

We show the greatest executive ability in organizing our 
factories and in putting the right men in the right place, but 
if we had been obliged to draw workmen from native Ameri. 
cans alone it would have taken many more years to attain the 
present results. 

We have, however, now reached the point in our industrial 
development when it is necessary and most advisable to make 
use of our own sons, and in order to educate them we must 
have the opportunities and the schools. There must be ade- 
quate means of educating the workers of any country before 
its manufacturing interests can be fully developed, and the 
manufacturers of the United States have found from experience 
that in many departments they must look to Germany when 
they wish the best of skilled workmen. We have certainly fine 
technical schools in the United States, and the last ten years 
have seen an immense growth in public interest; but the num- 
ber is still very small compared to our population, and the 
best workers in the higher trades still come from Germany, 
where the schools are the finest in the world. 


AMONG THE GERMANS. 


If we wish to compete successfully with Germany, we must 
give more attention to technical and industrial education, for 
their interest in such schools is constantly on the increase, and 
the ambition and energy of the entire nation are directed to- 
wards making them more perfect. 

The Germans realize that herein lies their only hope of 
holding their own against America, for they are willing to con- 
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cede that in our country the natural adaptability of the people 
is greater than with them. 

Our people are more practical; they depend upon no theo- 
ries—in fact, know little of them—and the American way, gen- 
erally speaking, is to try till success crowns the effort. 

In Germany technical and industrial education is aided in 
every direction, by the government, by mercantile corporations, 
and by municipalities. Public spirit is far more active than in 
the United States in fostering national development. The feel- 
ing of national unity and pride has been growing steadily ever 
since its birth in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and since 
the Kaiser’s efforts towards colonial growth it has taken on 
enormous proportions. Personal feelings are entirely lost sight 
of when the growth of the beloved Fatherland is concerned, 
and the best practical example is found when the German will 
buy an inferior article of his own manufacture in place of a 
better one from abroad. 

This fever for national development is not limited to the 
industrial classes alone, for one encounters it also among the 
agriculturists, who would -absolutely rather live poorly upon 
the products of their own soil than comfortably upon the 
cheaper produce of the American market. This, better than 
any other reason, explains the universal dislike to our Ameri- 
can corn-meal, which, though cheaper and more healthful than 
their rye, makes no headway with them, since it hurts the 
national pride to feel that it might have to depend, as England 
does, upon foreign markets for its food. Germany is not 
divided, as with us, into two parties, those who advocate pro- 
tection with thé object of fostering the manufacturing interests, 
and those who are devoted to the theory of free trade; and, 
though rent by many other parties, it is a unit on this question 
of national development. 

The American is by birthright and surroundings an optimist, 
and this universal trait of the national character is shown most 
strikingly in his attitude towards technical education. He feels 
so sure of succeeding in everything he undertakes that he 
rather scorns the slow and laborious methods of the German 
schools. Every man is so deft and quick with his fingers that 
he underestimates the difficulties in the way of really master- 
ing a trade. His natural ability and general intelligence are 
going to help, him out, so he thinks, and it seems almost a 
waste of time to spend years in acquiring enough special knowl- 
edge to place him at the very head, when it is so very easy to 
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do fairly well a little lower down. So he lets the trained and 
skilled artisan from Germany fill such places, and in the bottom 
of his heart thinks that he might, by an extra effort, do the 
same work, 

The industrial schools which have been established in con- 
nection with our public-school system will no doubt aid greatly 
in developing the generation now growing up; but they are in 
no sense institutions which fit directly for practical wage-earn- 
ing, and we cannot expect our factories to be recruited from them. 

Our great trade centres have no connection with any schoo} 
system, and we are just beginning to realize that these are the 
points where industrial and technical education is most needed. 
In Germany, on the contrary, every great trade centre has its 
schools, where all the details entering into the manufacture of 
various classes of goods are taught, and the latest discoveries 
in science and practical experience are employed. Almost any 
school of the innumerable ones for teaching trades, as spinning, 
weaving, straw-plaiting, etc., might be taken as a model, but I 
will cite the Weaving School of Gera as an example of what 
may ‘be done. 


THE WEAVING SCHOOL OF GERA, 


Wealthy manufacturers have taken a deep interest in this 
school and aided it by donations and bequests. It is also sup- 
ported by the fees of the students and by an annuity of two 
thousand marks granted by the government. It has a princi- 
pal and seven teachers, who are themselves skilled weavers. 
The board of administration consists of five expert merchants, 
who watch over the progress, examine the work, and report to 
the municipal association of manufacturers. 

The pupils are partly young workmen and partly young 
merchants, engaged in the weaving mills. School is open twice 
a week, and on Sundays from seven to ten in the morning, and 
two evenings are also devoted to teaching. The course Jasts 
four years, and instruction is given in the following branches: 
In the first year lessons are given in pattern designing, practi- 
cal sorting, classifying, rating and pricing of raw material. In 
the second year instruction in the weaving of jacquards, and 
the designing, nature, and properties of various wools. In the 
_ third year machine construction is taught, and the fourth year 
teaches the construction of various hand-looms, technical de- 
signing, and the weaving of fancy articles. Theoretical in- 
struction is given from books and a large collection of designs 
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and models, and thirteen power and seventeen hand looms are 
used in practical instruction. A large library also becomes a 
valuable factor in the promotion of technical knowledge. Ex- 
hibitions are frequently given, in which woven articles, sketches, 
designs, and writings of the pupils are displayed. These ex-- 
hibitions show the diligence and skill of the pupils, and the 
advance they have made in industrial education. Prizes are 
awarded also, consisting of mathematical instruments, books 
on technical subjects, etc. The fees are very low, only averag- 
ing $1.50 per year, and hence entrance is always easy for the 
poorest of the working-classes. When we stop to consider 
and compare the knowledge which our average factory hands 
in our weaving mills possess, the enormous educative value of 
such a school is seen. 

Such methods as are used in these German schools could 
be employed by our American manufacturers, and they appear 
to me the only way to strengthen and develop our industries. 
The work in a factory is so subdivided that a boy can work 
for years and yet know little of the construction of the entire 
article, and less even of the principles underlying it; and in- 
stead of growing more intelligent, he often becomes a mere 
machine, capable only of doing so much work per hour. 
Schooling in his line, on the other hand, would train all his 
faculties, arouse his interest in mechanics, and develop any 
latent talent for special work. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The realization that in educating the working-classes lies 
the ultimate success of the manufacturing interests is compara- 
tively new in Germany, though of so much longer standing 
than with us. The higher technical education of the sons of 
the middle and upper classes was first thought of and planned, 
and the first Polytechnical School was established, in Berlin in 
the year 1799, modelled after that founded in Paris just five 
years earlier. In 1821 the first Industrial School was founded 
in Berlin, and it was some time before others followed. Be- 
tween 1825 and 1860 higher Technical Schools were established 
in Karlsruhe, Dresden, Darmstadt, Hanover, Augsburg, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and Aix. Karlsruhe was the first school 
in which our modern ideas on industrial education for the 
masses was considered. Since then industrial schools have 
sprung up all over the empire, but nowhere in greater number 
than in Saxony. These schools teach a great variety of trades 
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and embrace instruction in weaving, carving, engraving, straw- 
plaiting, metal-working, and recently schools have been opened 
for the teaching of all branches of railroad mechanics, where 
the sons of the lesser officials can be educated in their fathers’ 
trade. 

Saxony is the greatest manufacturing country of Germany, 
and a review of her schools leads one to conclude that every 
one is going to school there. The facilities for technical edu- 
cation are nowhere surpassed. We find 112 schools for the 
teaching of special industries, with 10,000 students; 39 indus- 
trial schools, with another 10,000; 44 mercantile schools, with 
4,800 students, and 11 agricultural colleges, with 1,000 students. 
The education of the girls is also amply provided for, since 
most girls have to work in Germany, and they find the neces- 
sary instruction in seven industrial schools, with 1,570 pupils, 
and in 18 technical schools for special work, containing 2,500 
girls. 
One can say that every industry is represented by a school 
where the underlying principles of each industry are taught. 
Under such mental and manual training a class of highly in- 
telligent workmen has been developed, in which their special 
lines are nowhere surpassed. 


RESULTS ARE SHOWN IN SUPERIOR SKILL. 


The Germans are also constantly improving their machinery, 
and they do not disdain to learn much and buy much of the 
Americans, Our methods are conceded by them to be superior, 
our tools the best in the world, if our workmen are not as a 
whole, and in the efforts which we have made to brighten 
the home life of our workmen we are confessedly ahead of 
them all. 

Englishmen have recognized more quickly than Americans 
that these schools are worthy objects of study, and every year 
many are sent from the great factory towns into Germany to 
investigate and take back to England their ideas and methods. 
The work done by many of our consuls is of the greatest 
value; but consular reports are not studied half as thoroughly 
as they deserve, and many suggestions of the greatest impor- 
tance remain hidden in the archives in Washington. 

The different countries of Germany take great pride also in 
their fine industrial buildings and the beautiful setting they 
have given them. The new Industrial School in Nuremberg 
cost over $230,000; that in Chemnitz nearly as much; the In- 
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dustrial Museum in Stuttgart $1,000,000, and the Technical 
College in Charlottenburg $2,250,000 dollars ; and these are but 
a few among many equally fine. 

The establishment and constant improvement of these 
schools have revolutionized the scientific industries of Ger- 
many, and they now outstrip their rivals in France and Eng- 
land. The German workman is in most cases a scientifically 
as well as practically educated man, and the combination has 
improved his handiwork a hundred-fold. The increase of im- 
ports out of Germany can be ascribed to this fact and no 
other. 

The progress in many branches of manufacturing during the 
last decade is wonderful. Germany is indeed making enormous 
strides, notably where superior knowledge, technical skill, and 
the agency of the expert chemist can be employed. This is 
true to a remarkable degree in the electrical trades and the 
cognate branches of electrical engineering, and the latest ex- 
periments in chemistry have been most successfully used in 
the manufacture of new colors. 

That the industries of Germany have made immense head- 
way must be acknowledged by every one; but it may not be 
so clear that the two principal factors in this marvellous 
growth are the educational advantages which lie within reach 
of the poorest, and the steady and intelligent assistance of the 
general government. 


THE COMING INDUSTRIAL WARFARE, 


The warfare of the coming century will be an industrial 
one, and that nation which has the best educational advan- 
tages will be the one best prepared to wage it successfully. 
It is not alone the education to be had in our colleges and 
universities which is needed in America, but that training 
which develops the great masses of the people and fits them 
to better earn their daily bread. 

There is an intimate connection between science and indus- 
try, and our great industries will have to depend more and 
more upon the successful application of the latest scientific 
discoveries, and less and less upon our natural resources. 
These are, however, so great that we have in them another 
advantage over the old world, and our grand and inexpressi- 
bly rich country is only awaiting the time when the trained 
and skilled American will take these mighty forces and bend 
them to the service of mankind. 
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It does not behoove us to copy German methods blindly, 
for the needs of our own country should first be studied and 
our technical schools adapted to our peculiar conditions. But 
that our working-classes need far more tuition and schooling 
than they receive ought to be acknowledged” by every one. 
Our system of public-school education, unless combined with 
an industrial department, gives no special training, and our 
boys and girls leave ‘school entirely unfit to earn their own 
living. If the percentage of the young people who feel under 
the necessity of assisting their parents to support the family 
is not so large as in Germany, it is constantly growing, and in 
many cities the care of the older children has already become 
a heavy burden to the father. 

If we had such schools as are now found everywhere in 
Germany, in which apprentices could attend certain hours 
every week, study the theory of their trade and see the prac- 
tical working of every branch in it, they would be inspired to 
do better work, and real fondness for their trade would there- 
by be inculcated. We now feel that a boy’s school education 
is closed if he enters a factory, and in many cases the interest 
and pleasure in study, aroused in the lower grades, are allowed 
to die out because of lack of nurture. 


THE FACTORY LAWS OF GERMANY. 


The factory laws of Germany are also worthy of careful 
study, and in every case they consider the education and de- 
‘velopment of the factory hand. Every manufacturer is re- 
quired by law to send in a list of all children under thirteen 
or, in some cases, fourteen years of age, who are working for 
him, and he is obliged to send these to the school which 
teaches their trade. If they fail to attend, he is fined; and he 
must also see that the hours of work in school and factory 
allow of an interval of rest between. If the school opens in 
the morning, the children must work afternoons in the factory, 
Of vice versa. 

Everybody knows that Germans lead the world in many 
if not all kinds of leather, and their success in this trade is 
undoubtedly the-result of their first-class tanning schools. In 
Germany a young man intending to become a tanner goes to 
the tanning school quite as regularly as to his place in the 
tan-yard, and the daily lesson in technical education goes 
hand in-hand with practical work, giving him a complete mas- 
tery of his trade. The practical chemist stands side-by side 
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with the practical worker, and the successful experiments of 
the one are carefully investigated by the other. 

One of the best tanning schools is at Freiberg, Saxony, 
and the science of tanning, which has so long been experi- 
mental, is there based upon exact data and definite experi- 
ment. 

But the Germans, with all their patience, education, and 
skill, have so much less inventive genius than the Americans, 
that the Freiberg school is obliged to be fitted with machines 
which were invented and perfected in the United States, and 
it is a most suggestive fact that the head director over these 
American machines was formerly for fifteen years a foreman 
in a Milwaukee tannery. 


CAUSES OF GROWTH IN TECHNICAL INDUSTRY. 


The enormous growth of technical industry in Germany is 
owing to three causes—the temperament of the people, the 
educative facilities, and the methodical adaptation of scientific 
research to industrial practice. We may not be able to so 
discipline our national temperament as to acquire the plod- 
ding, staying power and slow patience of the German char- 
acter; but we can improve our educational advantages, and we 
must establish a closer union between practical and scientific 
technical work. If we can found such schools as they now 
have in Germany, and educate our large number of young 
men of native inventive and mechanical genius, we can easily 
compete successfully with the trade of the whole world and 
win over every competitor. 

Social conditions are so much easier with us than they are 
in Germany that our artisans ought to lead happy and con- 
tented lives. Our wages are higher in every line of work, and 
the cost of living very much lower; so the annual savings are 
always in favor of the American workmen. 

The absence of class distinctions is a spur to constant en- 
deavor, and the American workman, providing he is frugal 
and temperate, is bound to better his lot. 

What the workingmen need above all else are just such 
schools as are found all over the German Empire, and with 
these educative facilities they are bound to discover the 
superiority of their own social conditions and environment 
over those of the old world. 
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THE MODERN BARD OF IRELAND. 


TOM MOORE’S AMERICAN TRIP. 
BY REV. JOSEPH GORDIAN DALEY. 


mN the year 1801, when the national bard of Ire- 
land was but twenty-two years of age, he pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym of Thomas Little, 
fie his first original poems—the juventlia which Byron 
BU pte % so successfully satirized in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 
Two years later Moore, 
“ Young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet, but as immoral in ‘his lay,” 


having completed the humanities at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and wearied through a course. of law at Middle Temple, Lon- 
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don, was offered a government position in the British tributary 
of Bermuda, an island situated, as every one knows, at a dis- 
tance of several hundred leagues off the southern coast of our 
country. The office was technically known as the Registry of 
the Admiralty; and for this employment, requiring, as it did, 
a matter-of-fact, mathematical mind, Moore, though undeniably 
gifted in many another branch, had scanty love and meagre 
talent. ‘We needed an accountant, and they gave us a 
dancer,” was the satirical comment of Beaumarchais when he 
learned that Calonne had been appointed to the finances of 
France. A remark of a similar kind would not have been out 
of place anent the poetical registrar of Bermuda; for the 
figures he was versed in were rhetorical figures, and the books 
he was aptest at keeping were not the folios of a cashier's 
desk, but the tomes, old and dusty, that serve to burden a 
library shelf. It is on record that his mother sought hard to 
dissuade him from accepting the colonial donative; and it is 
known that generally he was not slow in conforming with her 
sensible wishes. Upon this occasion, however, he questioned 
the wisdom of his mother’s advice. The merest gift from the 
governmental hand was, in his eyes, a matter of value. It 
might, he reasoned, become a stepping-stone to-ulterior promo- 
tion; so, with this consideration in mind, he decided, against 
all counsel, to accept the station at Bermuda. 

The ship in which he sailed away toward his first American 
destination was the Phaeton, a frigate, which really belonged to 
the marine service of Britain; and the roundabout course which 
it took led southward at first toward the shores of Portugal, 
thence along by the tropic Azores, and from there outward across 
the seas of the West. Upon the voyage over the young, un- 
daunted songster, looking back to the dear ones, began to 
pipe in reminiscent couplets. The first of his melodies is an 
epistolary nocturne, suggested by the moonlight off Madeira, 
and addressed to a Waterford viscount, Lord Strangford. 

There is no doubt but that Moore’s official preferment was 
obtained from the government through his friend Lord Moira. 
This scholarly peer, laudably proud of his new-found protégé, 
was desirous of opening a future to one so gifted; he was 
charmed by the flow of the young man’s poetry, and was fas- 
cinated even more by the grace of Moore’s personal manners. 
Lord Moira had obtained high political distinction; he stood 
near the throne, and nearer yet to the Crown Prince. It was 
through him that the Dublin genius was made acquainted with 
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Carlton House and the Prince of Wales; and it was this ac- 
quaintance, ripening into something like intimacy, that led on 
to the post at Bermuda. ‘If “ Little Tommy loved a lord,” as 
Byron cruelly averred, no wonder that he would go into rhap- 
sody over a prince of the blood! 

Moore, youthful and confident, had translated the love lyrics 
of Anacreon with something like Anacreon’s own tenderness ; 
and when he went to London the dream of his heart was to 
publish these translations. Publishers’ doors repulsed him, and 
his only hope lay in bringing out the work by subscription. 
He succeeded. The subscribers were from the aristocracy ; 
and the Anacreon came out, dedicated, by permission, to the 
Prince of Wales. Censures and praise alike rewarded it; but 
the censures passed harmlessly, while the praises lingered and 
redoubled. Ballads followed successfully ; and the songs of the 
Irish groceryman’s son were sung in the drawing-rooms of Eng- 
land’s Four Hundred. Lionized and flattered, Thomas Moore 
had all the danger of becoming a spoiled child. This fact he 
realized himself; for in a letter to his mother, arguing against 
her objections to the Bermuda recognition, he says: “If I do 
not make a shilling by it, the new character it gives to my 
pursuits, the claim it affords me upon government, the absence 
I shall have from all the frippery follies that would hang upon 
my career for ever in this country—all these are objects in- 
valuable of themselves.” 

Though his life’s years ran on eventually to three score 
and ten, this colonial appointment was the only government 
position that Moore ever held. 

The office turned out to be after all no great sinecure: it 
was worth just $2000 a year; yet he retained it for fourteen 
years, administering it at first for a short period himself, and 
afterward acting entirely through a clerk, whom he left on the 
island as his deputy. Four months of actual residence at Ber- 
muda seem to have sickened Moore himself of the humdrum 
monotony of the official post; so he lost no time in securing 
the agent who was to replace him, and whose business it 
would be to attend to the practical routine duties of the 
office. This deputy, however, turned out later on to be a 
thievish scoundrel. Peculations to the amount of $30,000 were 
brought to light in 1815; and Moore, then in the height of 
his career, and in years approaching the close of the thirties, 
was cited by the court to answer for the defalcation of his 
dishonest deputy. The crisis was eventually terminated by a 
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compromise; but for awhile the clouds looked dark over 
Moore’s life of roses. 

Four months of Bermuda, as we have said, were all the 
poet wanted. Putting the office in the hands of his substitute, 
he started eagerly for home. Prior, however, ‘to making a 
decisive voyage, he determined to take an extended trip on 
the mainland and to visit the young United States. The jour- 
ney which he made was a slow, zigzag jog; and for ten 
months he continued this manner of touring. It is a fact of 
which Irishmen may be lavishly proud, that of all the illustrious 
personages who have linked their names imperishably with 
English literature Tom Moore was the first to pay a visit to 
the United States. 

After entering our Republic at Virginia, he came northward, 
visited Washington, at that time a little city and but five years 
the capital. Crossing through Jersey, he made his way to the 
Rhine of America, passed on along the Hudson to Cohoes and 
Albany, crossed the Mohawk valley, continued on in a stage- 
coach overland from Utica, visited Niagara’s sublime torrent, 
passed on into Canadian territory, and, touching here and there 
at various cities along the St. Lawrence, completed his ram- 
bling by journeying to Halifax and then home—to England. 

All along the route the crude civilization failed to satisfy 
the longing of his sybaritic heart; for if, in the theories of his 
youth, he leaned sincerely toward democracy, the practical 
tastes now of his riper manhood were unquestionably aristo- 
cratic. We hear him declaring: 


“Even now, wandering upon Erie’s shore, 
I hear Niagara’s distant cataract roar ; 
I sigh for England—oh! these weary feet 
Have many a mile to journey ere we meet.” 


The virgin ‘beauty of the country through which he passed 
appealed to the poetic side of his heart; but ever and anon 
came the recurring feeling of unrest, the impatient hand reach- 
ing out for hands across the sea. It has been said by Charles 
A. Dana’s Sun that the pleasantest thing in Boston is to take 
a train for New York; now certainly it was some such feeling 
as this that Moore experienced upon embarking at Nova Scotia 
for the homeward bound. 

The start was propitious and five weeks later we find him 
leaving the ship at Plymouth, and, to use his own frenzied 
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words, “almost crying with joy to be able once more to write 
on English ground.” No ¢erra jrma for him until his feet were 
treading the drawing-rooms of Belgravia! 

From Norfolk, Va., is written to a lady the first of his 
poems on America. In a prose note he adds that Norfolk is 
an unfavorable specimen of our land, and was then particu- 
larly so, owing to a recently ravaging yellow fever. In a way 
ordinary enough he remarks: 


“ The warrior here in arms no more 
Thinks of the toil, the conflict o’er; 
While peace, with sunny cheeks of toil, 
Walks o’er the free, unlorded soil.” 


From Norfolk he voyaged on to the celebrated Dismal 
Swamp; and unlovely as the surroundings were, they served 
to suggest a string of stanzas in the old ballad metre. At 
Washington he wrote two poems, and in Philadelphia an equal 
number. They are mildly descriptive, hurriedly written, and 
doubtless indited—as indeed the rest in the collection con- 
fessedly were—in order to fill up a volume and meet the 
handsome inducements of a publisher. 

The most familiar form in which he wrote his American 
verses is that of rhyming epistles; but though their prolixity 
detracts at times from their merit, we cannot fail to discern 
here and there the grace of the rhetorician, the imagination of 
the poet, and the warm teeming sympathy of the man. 

The practical republicanism of our country was far from 
being akin to Moore’s aristocratic likings. He had regarded 
through English eyes the tumultuous epoch of the French 
Revolution; and he censured the wide-spread rampancy among 
us of what he mistook for French ideas and French philoso- 
phy. He did not seem to realize that beneath all that is ex- 
travagant in our national house lay a strong ground-work of 
firm common-sense; and that if Uncle Sam is hearty in cheer- 
ing for the rights of man, he is equally as loyal in insisting 
on the duties of man. Moore declaims with righteous vehe- 
mence against the mercenary politician, for he asserts: 


‘“‘ Even here already patriots learn to steal 
Their private perquisites from public weal, 
And, guardians of their country’s sacred fire, 
Like Afric’s priests, let out the flame for hire.” 
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tad 
MOORE SYMPATHIZED DEEPLY WITH IRELAND'S WRONGS. 


The glaring inconsistency of slave-holding in a land whose 
dearest boast is her liberty impressed the poet with veritable 
disgust. It caused him to burst out in a prophecy of pessimism 
concerning a country where, as he puts it, 


“ Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves.” 


Lyrics of love and landscape are sprinkled through the 
collection; and the prettiest lines of all are those which he 
wrote in the neighborhood of the now prosaic Cohoes: 
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“From rise of morn to set of sun 
I’ve seen the mighty Mohawk run; 
Rushing alike untried and wild 
Thro’ shades that frown’d and flowers that smil'd; 
Flying by every green recess 
That wooed him to its calm caress, 
Yet sometimes turning with the wind, 
As if to leave one look behind.” 


Other poems followed as he jogged across through central 
New York. In reference to one of them he remarked, in 
what has become an amusing note: “The idea occurred to 
me in passing through the very dreary wilderness between 
Batavia, a new settlement in the midst of the woods, and the 
little village of Buffalo on Lake Erie. This is the most 
fatiguing part of the route to Niagara.” 

At the Horseshoe Falls Moore met with the British general 
whose virtues our Canadian neighbors have loved to honor, 
and whose tall gray monument on Queenstown bluff, surmount- 
ing the Niagara, looks down defiantly on the river’s bold 
current. ‘‘To Colonel Brock, of the 48th, who commanded at 


the fort,” said the Irish poet, “I am particularly indebted for 
his kindness to me during the fortnight I remained at Niagara. 
Among many pleasant days which I passed with him, that of 
our visit to the Tuscarora Indians was not the least interest- 
ing. They received us in all their ancient costume; the young 
men exhibited for our amusement the race, the ball-game, etc., 
while the old and young women sat in groups under the sur- 


rounding trees.” 
Moore's return voyage to England was uneventful. He 


arrived in 18064, and little more than a year later his poems 
bearing on America were published. In the same volume he 
included the love-songs which up to that date had appeared 
only over the nom de plume of Thomas Little. Thus, as John 
Francis Walker states in his excellent remarks on Moore, the 
poet “avowed an authorship which indeed nobody doubted.” 
The new book met with caresses in the world of roses; but 
from the reviewers its sensual verses called forth the cry of 
“Shame!” Jeffrey opened fire in the Edinburgh of July, 1806, 
characterizing the volume as “a public nuisance.” “Its 
author,” he said, ‘may boast, if the boast can please him, of 
being the most licentious of modern versifiers, and the most 
poetical of those who, in our times, have devoted their talents 
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to the propagation of immorality, in which he labors with a 
perseverance at once ludicrous and detestable.” 

In Moore’s own private J/emoirs we have a candid state- 
ment of how this censure provoked him, and how promptly he 
sent his cartel to the Scotch reviewer ! 

“After adverting to some assertions contained in the 
article, accusing me, if I recollect right, of a deliberate inten- 
tion to corrupt the minds of my readers, I thus proceeded : 
‘To this I beg leave to answer, You are a liar; yes, sir, a 
liar; and I choose to adopt this harsh and vulgar mode of 
defiance in order to prevent at once all equivocation between 
us, and to compel you to adopt for your own satisfaction that 
alternative which you might otherwise have hesitated in afford. 
ing to mine.’ ” 

The outcome of this challenge was the notorious “ bloodless 
duel” at Chalk Farm, near Hampstead. The usual array— 
duelists, seconds, friends, surgeons, and pistols—were present; 
but just at the critical moment a squad of policemen from Bow 
Street appeared on the scene and carried off the principals. 
In the privacy of the lock-up Moore and Jeffrey began to con- 
verse amicably enough, and from this conversation grew up a 
profound and mutual esteem, which lasted to the end of their 
lives. “In one of the most formidable of my censors,” wrote 
Moore long subsequent to the hostile meeting, “I have since 
found one of the most cordial of my friends.” The proof of 
this is, that when Moore got into trouble through the dis- 
honesty of his Bermuda substitute Jeffrey was the first of 
many kind friends who volunteered immediate help. In a 
prompt letter he offered him $2,500, and adds very generously : 
“No living soul shall know of my presumption but myself.” 
Moore himself even lived to become a contributor to Jeffrey’s 
Edinburgh; and in one of the numbers for 1814 he reviews 
Lord Thurlow’s poetry in a very caustic article. 

The weak fibre in Thomas Moore’s character was his ex- 
cessive adulation of the English nobility. This deferential 
tendency is all too manifest in his poems on America; it is 
apparent both in the. high-strung ideas which they present and 
in their dedications, which are generally to the high grandees 
of Britain. It seems unnatural for an Irishman born and 
bred to be so subservient. Clarence Mangan, as true a poet 
as Moore and as firm a- patriot as ever lived, preferred the 
rags of hard poverty to the pampering caresses of soft- 
headed lords. Yet, speaking of patriotism, we do not question 
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the depth of Moore’s loyalty. In his young days he was a 
friend of the two Emmets, and contributed generously to the 
Press, the organ which they had established in the interest of 
the United Irishmen of 1798. One of his éarly letters was so 
vehemently outspoken against English injustice that it attained 
the distinction of being publicly read in the House of Com- 
mons, and used by the Tories as an argument for the neces- 
sity of taking repressive measures against Irish free speech. 

His national lyrics, too, evince the warmth of his feeling 
for the native land; and it is evident also from his various 
prose works that he sympathized deeply with every effort for 
Irish amelioration, and that in every work for his country’s 
betterment he was ready to lend a hand and a voice. 

The extreme amiability of the man, and the rock-bottom 
honesty of his soul, were no doubt the reason why he made 
friends so easily and kept them so long. Byron, who was con- 
ceited and hard to, please, trusted no man as he trusted 
Moore—consigning to him his private journal and the request 
that Moore should write Byron’s biography. It was not alone 
with grandees either that Tom Moore was popular. The 
Countess of Blessington recounts in her Memoirs how, going 
to the theatre one evening with Moore, she was surprised to 
see the people rise up with one common impulse and cheer 
him lustily as he entered. A pleasant narrative comes from 
another source, and relates to Moore’s visit to Walter Scott. 
When Moore was departing, Scott, with Lockhart and the lat- 
ter’s wife, accompanied him to Edinburgh, and that evening 
all four went to the theatre. For some time the party escaped 
observation; but suddenly some one began to call out from 
the pit: 

“Eh! Eh! Yon’s Sir Walter wi’ Lockhart and his wife; 
and wha’s the wee body wi’ the pawkee een? Wow, but it’s 
Tam Moore just!” ‘Scott! Scott!” “Moore! Moore!” be- 
gan to resound from all quarters. Scott would not rise ‘at 
first, but Moore stood up and gracefully bowed. Scott then 
in turn rose and acknowledged the plaudits; and the orches- 
tra played Irish and Scotch airs alternately for the restZof the 
evening. 
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THE HOLY SEE AND THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS. 


BY REV. WARD HUNT JOHNSON, C.S.P. 


BN 


fet: OWEVER near those outside the church may 
i come to comprehending Catholic theology there is 
always one point beyond which they cannot go: 
they cannot understand the existence of the 
eee — Apostolic See and the prerogatives attached to 
it. hey from the Protestant point of view the dogma is 
an excrescence, a thing foisted on the faith, a thing for which 
there is no logical use or reason. Now, we venture to say 
that the Primacy of Peter, with all it involves, is bound up 
with the very existence of the church; and so far from being 
an addition, it follows as an inevitable necessity, given such 
an institution as the church at all. 

The book before us, by Mr. James Chrystal,* is a striking 
evidence of this Protestant inability. This gentleman is oc- 
cupied in translating the acts of the first six cecumenical 
councils into English and the documents bearing upon the 
councils, 

In the present volume he takes up the documents after the 
first Act of the Council of Ephesus and continues through the 
third. Of these various documents the most important is the 
letter addressed by Pope Celestine to the assembled bishops 
concerning Nestorius and the speeches of the Apostolic legates. 
And these are interesting, not because they have great bearing 
on the case of Nestorius but because they give an excellent 
idea of the relations of the Roman See to a general council, 
and the attitude of the synod toward that see. They furnish 
a strong proof of Catholic claims just because, without any 
argument or discussion, pope and fathers use language and 
perform acts which would be impossible if every claim urged 
by the Roman Church to-day was not implicitly acknowledged 
then. Yet this is exactly what neither Mr. Chrystal nor any 
Protestant can appreciate. Therefore it may not be unpro- 
fitable to show why it is so: what the theory of the Apostolic 
See is in Catholic theology, and why there exists the same 
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* Authoritative Christianity: The Third Ecumenical Council. Part I., acts ii. and iti. 
James Chrystal, Author and Publisher, Jersey City, N. J. 
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belief, practically, in the church of the fifth century assembled 
at Ephesus and that of the nineteenth met in the Vatican 
basilica. 

We must, in the first place, distinguish two spheres of 
knowledge—the created and the uncreated. The first, of course, 
embraces those things which man and other beings with reason 
can naturally know; the other those things which are super- 
natural and known only to God. Now, between the natural 
and the: supernatural is a great gulf; no created intelligence 
can pass over it, and if man is to have any understanding of 
the divine it must come from without, it must be given him 
in some way by God; and yet, since man is man, since he 
learns only through creatures, the supernatural matter must be 
conveyed to him by natural and created means. 

Now, God has given man supernatural knowledge, and he 
gives it by means of the church which he wills to be the 
teacher. of the human race. The function of teaching, we 
must remember, is two-fold; it implies matter of instruction 
and also the power of interpretation. According to the Prot- 
estant theory a written revelation is made to man by God 
the meaning of which, wherever it be obscure, is discovered by 
the individual through internal enlightenment. The Catholic, 
on the other hand, while acknowledging the validity of the 
written word, accepts, as of equal authority, tradition. Also 
the Catholic believes that there must be a supernatural inter- 
preter of this deposit of faith, and such an interpreter must 
be some living power, external to himself, always ready to an- 
swer when difficulties arise, and to answer with authority. 

So far a certain section of Protestants agree with us, and 
they profess to find this interpreter in general councils of the 
church. The very fact, however, that they will only accept 
six out of the twenty cecumenical gatherings which the church 
knows is an evidence that a mere gathering of bishops is not 
enough in itself, nor has the church ever regarded it as 
enough. Something more is necessary to constitute a teacher 
—something more explicit, more personal. 

There is necessary the presence of Christ himself directing, 
speaking in the midst of his Apostles, even as he did on 
earth. There is necessarily a head which shall rule the body, 
a brain which shall direct, a mouth which shall speak. God 
gives his supernatural gifts by created means—that is an axiom 
of his dealings with his creatures—and so here we find the 
created means in a man who represents him, through and by 
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whom he acts. This, of course, is his vicar, the Bishop of the 
Apostolic See. And he alone fulfils the necessary conditions ; 
he is a living voice, always ready, able to speak with authority. 

The functions of the church can be considered as three- 
fold: (1) to teach, (2) to administer the sacraments, and (3) to 
exercise jurisdiction. Primarily the business of the church is 
to make known supernatural truth concerning God, his nature, 
his disposition toward creatures. From this disposition there 
arises certain relations with God which can be perfected by 
men through sacraments, Yet in order to either teach or ad- 
minister these sacraments there is need not only of a super- 
natural ability (if I can use such an expression), but given 
that, a field for exercising it which is technically called juris- 
diction. Our Lord sends forth his Apostles and says: “Go 
forth and teach all nations as I have commanded you, bap- 
tizing them.” Now, here is found in Christ’s commission ex- 
actly these three functions: the Apostles are to go forth #0 
all nations—this is their jurisdiction; they are fo teach—this is 
the second apostolic work; they are ¢o dbaptize—that is, they 
receive authority to administer the sacraments. Our Lord 
sends them forth in virtue of the fact that he is head of the 
church, in whom the three powers reside in absolute plenitude. 
In him is all wisdom as God; in him is the full virtue of all 
sacraments; to him as man was perfect jurisdiction imparted— 
“the uttermost ends of the earth for his possession.” So to his 
representative on earth our Lord imparts all these things—full 
teaching power, perfect jurisdiction over all the earth, and 
the administration of all sacraments, so that as a wise steward 
acting for his Lord he may distribute to his brethren power 
and means to fulfil that Lord’s whole work. 

Such we conceive to be the reason for the prerogatives 
attached to the See of Peter. The perfect recognition of them 
was a matter of slow growth in the church—of gradually 
clearer realization. For the church is not a mechanism, as 
some would have us believe, but a living organism which, just 
because it is living, must proceed in an ever more lucid self- 
consciousness. So in the beginning the bishops of the church 
knew that somewhere resided among them an _ infallible 
teacher and source of jurisdiction. As time went on, guided 
by the Spirit, more and more was reliance placed upon the 
opinion of Rome’s bishop. In God's providence political con- 
ditions tended toward his pre-eminence; circumstances placed 
him over others while, at the same time, the episcopate came 
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to realize that with him, as Peter’s successor, did Christ par. 
ticularly abide, that his it was to confirm the opinions of his 
brethren, and that without such confirmation those opinions 
were void. 

The realization of the truth was a slow unfolding in the 
church, and step by step as the past is studied do we see 
more nearly that ever-growing consciousness. It is expressed 
as early as the fifth century, and the Council of Ephesus dis- 
plays already a full-grown, though not yet defined, knowledge 
of the papal prerogative. And yet the church moves with so 
little haste, so cautiously in her teaching, that it was not until 
1870 that it was formally declared that to the Papal See was 
annexed the teaching power of the church and the power of 
jurisdiction. 

We have dwelt at length on these powers of the Holy See 
because they really embrace the other prerogatives, of sum- 
moning and confirming councils, and of canonizing saints. Of 
course, few Catholics are ignorant that the power of teaching 
is limited; its quality is negative. Not in virtue of it can the 
Roman pontiff put forth any new revelation, or can he be 
said, strictly speaking, to be inspired; no, he has the assis- 
tance of the Holy Ghost whereby he is preserved from error ; 
and this assistance by no means makes him independent of 
human means: he must use the same care, the same methods 
of arriving at the truth, that other men use; and hence it is 
that general councils are not vain. Their deliberations are the 
means—in part, at least—whereby the Holy See arrives at the 
truth. Besides, it is in conjunction with the council—the head 
joined with and informing the body of the church,—it is then 
that most perfectly is that assistance of the Holy Ghost en- 
joyed (Franzelin, De div. trad., corol. 1 ad thesis 12). 

The infallibility of the pontiff, then, is strictly bounded. 
He is only prevented from error when he teaches as pastcr of 
all Christians and doctor with supreme authority. The matter 
of the teaching must concern faith and morals, and in this he 
does not warn or advise, but defines, that he may put an end 
to controversy; that is, theologians debate two or more 
opinions concerning some truth—for instance, Mary’s concep- 
tion: was she sanctified in the womb or at the instant of con- 
ception? Men debate and argue the question. Then when it 
is time the church speaks; the matter is decided. And this 
is a very good instance; for here is nothing new. Men had 
believed for ages that Mary was the holiest of creatures, vaguely. 
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Then arose the question, ow holy? Was it in this way, or 
was it in that way? So the decision of Truth is finally 
given, in this case, as in all others, concerning some existing 
opinion. 

Finally, in his teaching the Pontiff must define something 
to be believed: by the Universal Church, something which con- 
cerns not a few nor a class, but is binding on the consciences 
of all. 

Turning now to Mr. Chrystal’s book, let us see how this 
recognition of the papal prerogative shows itself at Ephesus. 
The legates from Rome, Arcadius, Projectus, and Philip, ar- 
rived in Ephesus in time for the second session of the coun- 
cil, on July 10, 431, the first having been held on June 22. 
These men announced that Pope Celestine, “the most holy 
and blessed pope, Bishop of the Apostolic See,” had made 
decision in a letter to Cyril, and now had sent through them a 
letter ‘to strengthen the universal faith” (Hardouin, Cozc., 
tom. i. col. 1465). Projectus asked that the letter from “the 
Holy Father Celestine, who is to be named with bowing of the 
head,” should be read forth. 

Celestine’s letter was then read both in Latin and in Greek. 
To a Catholic the letter needs no explanation; it is exactly 
the sort of document which he should expect the supreme 
pastor to address to a counci], exhorting and commanding 
it to keep the faith and the truth of the church. Finally 
Celestine says: ‘‘ By way of maintaining our care we have sent 
our holy brethren to you, who will present the things decided 
by us. some time ago, to which, we do not doubt, co-assent 
will be given by your holinesses.”’ 

The letter was received by the fathers with shouts of ap- 
plause. 

Now, the language of the letter is not that of an equal 
writing to equals, but of a superior; it is the language of a 
Pope, and Mr. Chrystal so evidently feels its force that he 
does not even attempt to palliate it. 

The Papal position is even more clearly set forth in the 
speech of Projectus which follows. Celestine, he says, ‘ would 
teach you, not as though you were ignorant, but he reminds 
the synod in order that those things which he some time ago 
decreed and has now deemed it proper to remind you of, ye 
may order brought to a more complete termination” by pass- 
ing—that is, the necessary decrees in correspondence to the 
Papal letter. This evidently was the view of Archbishop 
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Firmus of Cappadocia, who said “the apostolic and holy throne 
of Celestine already put forth some time since to the bishops 
a vote and form on the matter,” and the council, following 
this, condemned Nestorius. 

Mr. Chrystal here makes a tremendous fuss, accusing Hefele 
of “gross perversion of the fact” because that author trans- 
lates psephon kai tupon as “sentence and direction.” Assum- 
ing that there is a mistake in translation, the fact still remains 
that the Roman bishop did issue some sort of document for 
the council to follow, whatever name one may give the thing; 
and this is the really important point. 

The next document which bears on our argument is the 
speech of Philip. He begins by thanking the fathers for 
“their holy acclamations to their holy head ”"—z. ¢., to Celes- 
tine—“ for you are not ignorant,” he explains, “that the 
Blessed Peter the Apostle is head of the whole faith, and even 
of the Apostles.’’ Philip next asks that the minutes of the past 
session be read, so that he, “following the form of Celestine, 
who put this case into our hands, may confirm the decisions 
of your holinesses.” Here Mr. Chrystal explains that Philip 
merely wants to add Rome’s vote to that of the Eastern 
churches, but the reader must evidently see that the legate in- 
tends much more than that; he is going to “confirm” by 
Rome’s vote what has been done and so give it the valid sanc- 
tion which it otherwise would not have. 

The minutes having been read, Philip continues: “It is 
doubtful to no one, but rather has been made known for all 
ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, the leader and 
head of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, the foundation of 
the universal church, received the keys of the kingdom from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . who until now and always 
lives and exercises judgment in his successors.” After this 
fine beginning, which Mr. Chrystal tries vainly to make mean 
nothing, Philip goes on: “Therefore Peter’s successor in 
order, our holy and blessed Father Celestine, has sent us as 
representatives of his own presence to this synod.” Then he 
details how Nestorius was summoned and refused to appear, 
and when ‘“‘the period of delay granted him by the Apostolic 
See had passed’ he was condemned “according to the form of 
all churches when priests present from both the Eastern and 
Western churches stood together in this synod, in person or 
through ambassadors.” 

Such we conceive to be the correct translation of the pas- 
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sage of Coleti Conc., tom. iii. col. 1156,—a passage which Mr. 
Chrystal prints in leaded capitals as being peculiarly hostile to 
papal claims. 

Then follows a speech by Projectus in the same tenor, and 
at last Cyril, as spokesman of the Eastern Church, sums up 
the matter, saying that the statements of the Roman legates 
are now before the. synod, and “they have made these state- 
ments as filling the place of the Apostolic See, and also of all 
the holy synods .. . of the West. Therefore they have 
executed already the decrees of . . . Celestine”; and so 
he calls on all present to ‘‘ make manifest their canonical agree- 
ment” to the decision of Rome. 

Why this speech should be printed by our friend Mr. Chrys- 
tal in capitals we are at a loss to say; certainly nothing could 
be more opposed to his hypothesis that Rome had no more 
to do with the decision of the synod than any other see, for 
St. Cyril lays down as a precise reason for agreement the fact 
that they have just heard the word of Rome. 

Poor Philip does not get off easily, for Mr. Chrystal de- 
votes ten pages at the end of his volume to “a warning on 
Philip’s haughty and boastful Roman language.” He quotes 
from such unprejudiced and non-partisan authorities as Dr. 
Philip Schaff, McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, and the 
long-forgotten Quirinus of the Vatican Council to show the 
hollowness of Roman Catholic claims. He does say one thing, 
however, in the first paragraph: ‘‘ The remarks of Philip [as 
to rank and claims of the Apostolic See] are not the themes 
on which the council was gathered; . . . they are mere 
obiter dicta, . . . passing, incidental sayings, . . . and 
the council rightly and wisely gave them the go-by.” Now this, 
we submit, is not likely—nay, it is impossible. If this was not 
language which every bishop agreed in, which he knew was 
orthodox, a tumult would at once have ensued, so strong was 
the political feeling between the Eastern and Western divisions 
of the empire. But “the council gave it the go-by” just be- 
cause they admitted Roman claims as a matter of course. 

Such an idea as Mr. Chrystal’s we must think has no foun- 
dation, and the one explanation is that Philip knew what the 
position of the Apostolic See was, and the fathers knew and, 
as orthodox Catholic bishops, subscribed to it. That position, 
if the reader will refer back, shows. Rome as claiming the 
power to give a deciding vote in matters of faith, as confirm- 
ing with validating approval what already has been done; 
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that position makes Rome head of the church as being Peter’s 
successor, who received power from Christ. All this was in 
the fifth century, and all this shows that what the Catholic 
Church was then she is now. 

For the accuracy of his translation we thank Mr. Chrystal ; 
the work is done well and in a scholarly way. But we cannot 
but regard with horror his notes and commentary. In these 
he habitually speaks of Catholics as “ Romanists ”"—*t* Roman- 
ists who defile churches with their idolatries’’ (p. 3). The 
Pope he knows as a “foreign and idolatrous prelate” (p. 9), 
and St. Thomas as “an Italian idolater.” He links together 
in the usual coarse Protestant way “the rule of the grog-shop 
and the Romish Church.” Our Blessed Lady he calls, not the 
mother but “the bringer forth” of God, and sneers at “the 
myth of the Assumption” (p. 15). Worse than all, with real 
blasphemy he mocks Catholics as “cannibals,” referring to the 
adorable mystery’ of the Eucharist, and “ man-worshippers” 
because we adore the humanity of our Blessed Lord insepar- 
able now from his divinity. 

These things are not only blots on Mr. Chrystal’s work, 
but they derive a certain importance from the fact that his 
book is published by voluntary subscription and the list of 
contributors is given. Among them are the names of most of 
the Protestant Episcopal bishops, and of many eminent 
ministers. These men, we suppose, must agree in his opinions. 
It is a curious thing, because their church—or rather, a section 
of it—is now making desperate efforts to change its name, so 
that it may bear outwardly, at least, a certain likeness to the 
truth,—it is a curious thing, I say, that a church which con- 
tains such opinions, such hatred of God’s revelations, should 
try to believe itself, or make otners believe, that it has any 
real love for or part in the Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 
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THE ROYCROFTERS. 


BY ANNA B. MCGILL. 










was I would surely have comforted that earnest man 
* who so melodiously bemoaned his own ineffi- 
ciency, that self-styled idle singer of an empty 
day, William Morris, if he could have projected 
his vision into the future to see the many evi- 
dences now proving that at least one of his endeavors, the 
Kelmscott Press, was not to be futile, but on the contrary was 
to become an international influence, to be to-day the inspira- 
tion of nearly all artistic, conscientious book-making. 

Though the achievements of other presses are more fully 
realizing his ideals of good printing and binding, few book- 
factories, as imitation is the pleasantest flattery, would perhaps 1) 
gratify him to such a degree as would the Roycrofters’ Shop aa 
in East Aurora, N. Y, where Elbert Hubbard and his hun- al 
dred and seventy-five associates are attempting to build up an a) 
American Kelmscott, and to reproduce the English institution, Ei 
not only in its artistic but also in its sociological character. 

The inspiration for the Roycroft colony was gained directly 
from William Morris when Hubbard visited him several years 
ago, and returned to America fired to establish here a com- 
munity which would co-operate in making beautiful books and 
things, as their philistine parlance hath it. 
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The name and another influence were taken from that old 
English book-maker of the sixteenth century, Thomas Roycroft, 
whose great volume, Sacra Biblia Polyglotta, bearing the date 
1576, was one of the most interesting of the many treasures in 
the late exhibition of books at the National Arts in New York, 
and whose good black ink, fair types, and long-lived paper and 
bindings are a sad commentary on much of our present-day 
hasty book-making. 

But judging from the design of the Roycrofters’ buildings, 
which is somewhat ecclesiastical, the Shop itself being modelled 
after the quaint church at Grasmere where Wordsworth is 
buried, one would surmise that Hubbard’s most potent influence 
was derived not altogether from William Morris nor Thomas 
Roycroft, but also from an earlier source than either—from 
the Middle Ages, when in the quiet and seclusion of a cloister 
delicately fingered nuns worked lovingly upon an ancient mis- 
sal, or when the adorning of some already golden text was a 
skilful monk’s life-labor; that era of the scriptorium which 
Austin Dobson, fervent /audator temporis acti, praises: 


“When a book was yet a.book 
Where an earnest man might look, 
Finding something through the whole 
Beating like a human soul.” 


Mr. Hubbard’s effort to reproduce the monastic atmosphere 
in his colony is prime testimony to the debt book-making owes 
to the church, and is an eloquent reminder of the heritages we 
have derived from the Middle Ages, whose influence, so ob- 
viously apparent in modern culture and civilization, has been 
perhaps nowhere as perduring as in the art of printing. 

To those who stand for the Apostolate of Literature, who 
hold the high privilege and office of the Press to be its power 
to disseminate Truth and ennobling interpretations of Beauty, 
there lies a gratifying significance in the fact that in the 
shadow of the medizval church is to be found the source of 
that stream through whose channels modern life expresses its 
noblest convictions, its most exalted idealizations. 

A trite story is the record of the monks’ endeavors to pre- 
serve and transcribe literary treasures,—those devoted scholars 
whose history gives the lie to the old sophism about the utter 
intellectual night of those ages wherein only the consecrated 
toilers of the scriptorium were steadfast in guarding the sacred 
fires of learning and religion. Venerable Alcuin’s exhortation 
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Fra ELBERTUS, ARCH PHILISTINE, AND THE LITTLE DE LUXE. 


to the fraternities of his day throws light on the earnestness 
of the pious bookman and his associates, whom he besought 
to apply themselves assiduously to copying—‘‘a work more 
meritorious, beneficial, and healthier than working in the fields, 
which profiteth only a man’s body, whilst copying profits his 
soul.” What books they made—illuminated, bound in costly 
materials, encrusted with agates, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, inlaid with ivory, fit bodily habiliments for some rare 
and sacred tome! Small wonder the gift of such a volume 
was deemed an act of piety deserving everlasting remembrance. 

And the prints those primitive illustrators made, which, de- 
spite their quaint crudities, fascinate bibliophile and collector 
more than a Whistler or a Turner! The most ancient, and one 
of the most valuable of the medizval prints, the Saint Christo- 
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pher, whose excellent design Albert Diirer might well have 
envied, was one of the monks’ productions. Discovered in Bux- 
heim, Germany, in an old Chartreuse, it was said to have been 
donated to the abbey by Auna Buchan, a canoness of sterling 
artistic sense. 

Many of the prints whose discovery in Germany has thrilled 
the collectors were gifts of the famous Ionian monks, who be- 
tween the sixth and the ninth centuries sent forth numerous 
missionaries to Germany and Switzerland, and who were reli- 
gious and literary apostles of the press in European, especially 
Anglo-Saxon, civilizations They taught the Anglo-Saxons to 
ornament books in a way which became known as the Anglo- 
Saxon style. Their copying was accurate and careful, as many 
of her early printers’ work was not. Their achievements in 
the sixth and ninth centuries were rivalled in the fifteenth by 
that famous Brotherhood-of-Life-in-Common whose members, 
though asking no alms and accepting only just profits for their 
work, built at Weiden, in 1419, the great church solely with 
the money gained by their publishing house. In this interest- 
ing establishment Caxton, Jenson, and other pioneer printers 
served an apprenticeship. 

When the full tide of the Renaissance set in and secular 
publications began to appear simultaneously with the great 
Bibles and books of sacred lore, the printers’ ranks became 
gradually filled by those beyond abbey gates. But printing 
did not lose evidences of its origin, nor of the atmosphere in 
which it first came to life, nor has it yet. In the colossal 
presses of the twentieth century the terms and technicalities of 
the printer’s Art (considering its noble inspiration, art it should 
remain—not trade) are identically those employed when the 
dignity, and indeed sanctity, of its uses invented such nomen- 
clature. So is the editor's domain the holy spot, the sanctum ; 
the place where work is done and the printers’ lodges are still 
“chapels”; an assortment of types is a font—this by a happy 
similitude, since the types should convey salutary grace to 
men’s minds, even as the blessed water did to their souls; 
while besides these felicitous and enduring names, the small, 
blundering boy so often abused in lurid prose, by Bobby Burns 
in verse, who sets grave thoughts awry till a man sometimes 
fails to recognize his own utterances, is the “ devil,’ as he was 
first called by the good brethren of the monasteries, on whose 
walls the legends say maleficent spirits used to sit in legions. 

Hubbard seems to have harked back directly to the 
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monasteries, whose atmosphere he has striven to reproduce, 
not only in the architectural design of his buildings but like- 
wise in their unique materials,ewhich are rough field stones 
whose grave gray tones of color, blended with sombre terra- 
cottas, give the buildings a venerable abbey-like appearance. 
The interiors, panellings, floors, and furniture are dark oak 
and walnut; so what with massive, old-time uncovered beams 
in all the rooms, a pictured Madonna or two upon the walls, 
one is tempted to pause almost expectant of murmured chants 
or echoed Misereres. To boot, the master workman is familiar- 
ly called Fra Elbertus; and there too, making beautiful books 
like his illustrious namesake Fra Jerome, is Geronimus 
O'Connor, a broad-shouldered Hibernian, erstwhile blacksmith’s 
son, now Roycrofter, sculptor, moulder of wonderful andirons, 
what you will. 
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One waits in vain, however, for chants or Misereres, for 
this fraternity seems bent rather on jollity, fun, and frivolity, 
as is often obstreperously proven by some lusty voice singing 
as its owner plies busy fingers printing, bindirg, or illuminat- 
ing the wisdom of literary masters. The Roycrofters are 
indeed a merry company. Cheerfulness and industry are their 
two mottoes. A unique plan strives for this former virtue: 
every morning and afternoon for fifteen minutes all hands 
rest, the whole colony relaxes and recreates, so the young 
employees are not liable to injure their physical systems by 
too close application. 

Though assuredly one cannot say amen to all Fra Elbertus, 
arch philistine that he is, says, especially sometimes in the 
organ of his guild, Zhe Philistine, and though some declare, as 
did a book-maker emeritus recently, that the Roycroft volumes 
are not worthy to stand beside worshipful tomes of Sheraton 
shrines, sacred to perfect type and good durable bindings, it 
is not possible to close one’s eyes to other achievements of 
the Roycroft colony—especially the sociological one, which is 
both interesting and commendable. There is nothing marvel- 
lous in the fact that in England and other European countries, 
where quiet, steady workmen have been following the same 
trade for generations, artisans might be found to accomplish 
Morris’s scheme; but in America, where the factory system 
grinds out machine products no more rapidly than it crushes 
and mars the human nature it employs, it is impressively in- 
teresting and singular that a community of people can be per- 
suaded to use their hands, slowly doing things day by day, 
but doing them, as the Roycrofters’ homely motto puts it, 
“fas good as they can.’’ The human materials Hubbard began 
with were no more malleahle than those offered by the 
ordinary small town, whose condition is usually far from 
idyllic. Though the high culture of many individuals in quiet 
hamlets be in nowise disputed, it seems to be generally and 
pitiably true that in the majority of small towns there prevail 
narrowness of view, paltriness of standards, blindness to artistic 
and esthetic ideals. From whatsoever cause this condition 
arises, the fact remains that it exists. And the East-Aurorans 
were no better and no worse when Mr. Hubbard went among 
them than ordinary villagers. Whereas their complete intel- 
lectual regeneration has not been accomplished, nor their 
metamorphosis into consummate artists and philosophers, 
much certainly has been done and generously for the broaden- 
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ing of their views, the improving of their standards, and the 
elevation of their ideals. 

Hubbard began his work among them by gathering into 
his Shop girls and young men whose social and intellectual 
conditions might gain them entrance into factories, mills, dress- 
making, or similar industries. Despite the wisdom of those 
who stand for letting such people follow their drift, stay in 
“their own sphere,” surely Hubbard’s plan is better—to intro- 
duce them info what is truly a purer air, where the labor of 
their hands is dignified not only into earnest, industrious 
endeavor, but even into artistic achievement, with which the 
sordid drudgery of the factory in its present system can- 
not be compared. Speaking from a purely sociological stand- 
point, it is superfluous to dwell upon the efficacy of the 
artistic atmosphere as a refining and ennobling influence; 
an effort to supply such environment, to give young people a 
means of obtaining their livelihood, and simultaneously to 
rouse in them.a sensibility to the higher and more beautiful 
side of life, can scarcely fail to be a worthy one, though 
Hubbard’s methods do not escape tart criticism. An issue of 
a new magazine takes him to task poetically: 


‘Dear printers, said Fra the Philistine 
(And he smiled like the cherubim Sistine), 
Learn to work without wages 
Like monks of Dark Ages, 
Then shall we make books that are pristine.” 


The chargé has been several times made that the Roy- 
crofters are underpaid. Perhaps this is true if man lives by 
bread alone; but when there is taken into consideration the 
fact that the employees receive an intellectual and zsthetic 
development superior to that of others of their class, their com- 
pensations seem sufficient. Furthermore, they are one of the 
few co-operative organizations in the United States; over and 
above their stipulated emoluments they receive a yearly dis- 
tribution of profits, and prizes are given at Christmas-time. 
The result of this unusual arrangement is a strong interest in 
the Shop on the part of the workers, a more intimate connec- 
tion with it than if they were employed on the usual basis. 

This copartnership is deviously emphasized throughout the 
Shop. From one corner of the first room to another hangs 
a fetich-string on which are pendent all kinds and conditions 
of trophies: the well-nigh soleless boots that Samuel Warner— 
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familiarly Sammy the Artist—wore, as the legend runs, when 
he trudged into East Aurora; the walking-sticks that were 
the travelling staffs of two pedestrian brothers who tramped 
all the way from Missouri, and high above everything hangs a 
tankard labelled 
Inspiration, which 
Ali Baba, one of 
the most interest- 
ing and famous 
Roycrofters, dis- 
penses when the 
melancholy fit 
falls upon his as- 
sociates, 

The Roycroft 
colony has a fairly 
good library, free 
art classes, two 
monthly concerts, 
participated in 
sometimes by the 
good musical tal- 
ent of Buffalo, 
and many meet- 
ings round the 
great open fire- 
place where Fra 
Elbertus and his 
confréres discuss 
their philosophies. 
What an influence 
the colony may 
make in East Aurora may be estimated from the fact that 
one-third of all the village families are represented therein. 
But the working force consists not altogether of East-Auror- 
ans. Many others have permanently or temporarily cast their 
lot with these young American Utopians. It is said that no 
one is ever refused employment; that something is always 
found for those who seek it. A loose system of superinten- 
dence prevails; there is, strangely enough, no evidence of 
superior officers—all seem to have some kind of intuition what 
to do next; though as a matter of fact Elbert Hubbard’s gui- 
dance appears in everything. An ideal relation exists between 
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those who really are in authority and the young people. No 
one, according to the records, has ever been dismissed from 
the ranks of the workers since the organization began. 

It is said when the young people first affiliate themselves 
with the Shop they wish one and all to begin in the illuminat- 
ing departments; gradually they fall into the places they are 
able to fill, either in the bindery or the studios. All are 
allowed freedom to a great extent in the working out of their 
ideas—from Mr. Samuel Warner, an F. R. S. A., whose ex- 
quisite illustrations and borders aptly interpret the great texts 
of literature the Roycrofters wisely choose to reprint, to the 
Leipzig carpenter, Albert Danner, a huge Teuton who makes 
great polished oak tables round which Wotan and Thor might 
sit at ease. Even Ali Baba, the wit and handy man of the 
community, may dig post-holes and mow lawns after any novel 
fancy or preconceived notion that suits his mood. Just why 
he has fallen heir to the name of the valorous hero in the 
Arabian Nights is one of the Roycrofters’ whimsical secrets. 
As a natural result of this individual freedom, some of the 
Roycroft work is crude; yet it seems invidious to condemn 
the granting of the liberty which in some of their productions 
makes for unique charm and independence of artistic ex- 
pression. 

As a final word concerning the Roycrofters, there jis 
assuredly an atmosphere of earnestness and correctness in the 
Shop which makes a strong appeal to those whose sensibilities 
are often wounded by the frequent. vulgarity and Bohemian- 
ism of the philistine—an atmosphere that makes one regret 
that Hubbard sometimes goes astray, like all who seek to 
quench the thirst of the philosophic spirit at fountains other 
than those clear-running streams immemorially ordained and 
provided for men’s gratification and sustenance. 

The man himself suggests a combination of his two apostles, 
Whitman and Ruskin, with something of the former’s wild 
primitive spirit, much of the latter’s sweetness, together with 
a dash of Morris’s altruism. He seems doomed to much criti- 
cism, and even misinterpretation, as many men in that im- 
portant and precarious position popularly known as the “ pub- 
lic eye.” But after all, in a final estimate the truest and most 
generous judgment of a man is to be sought from his inti- 
mates. Judged from this standard, no easy one either, since 
no man is great to his own valet, Hubbard is no insignificant 
personality among good men and true. 


» 
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Doubtless much of the censure the Roycrofters have re- 
ceived is due to the fact that some have assumed for them an 
undue prominence both as a sociological and as a book-making 
organization. In comparison with the highest standards of 
either class they will fail to win unqualified applause; seen, 
however, in their right perspective as merely a humble, ordin- 
ary coterie working ‘‘as good as they can,” which so many 
careless, uninspired artists and artisans fail to do, they must 
win some approval. When one works as well as he can, he is 
surely not ignobly living up to duty; he adds somewhat to 
the general striving, since, after all, as the lines go in Brown- 
ing’s ‘Last Ride Together” I once watched skilful Roycroft 
fingers illuminating 


“What hand and brain went ever paired, 
What heart alike conceived and dared?” 
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MIVART’S DOUBTS AGAINST THE FAITH. 


BY J. F. X. WESTCOTT. 


FEAR,” an intelligent Catholic once said to me, 

“that I do not possess true faith. Often it 

seems as if my belief were the fruit of self- 

deceit, a mere pretence, a fiction sustained only 

uum by my wish to believe. Of late this conscious- 

ness has become a cause of great anxiety; so that I some- 
times doubt if I have any right to call myself a Catholic, or 
if I am honest in reciting the Creed. In the schools they say 
‘the certainty of faith is the greatest of all certainties’; and 
clearly this is not the case with me. Were I to wake after 
death and find everything just as I have been taught to believe 
it, I am sure my sentiment would be one of unmitigated sur- 
prise; which seems to show that at heart I do not really believe.” 


The difficulty felt by the speaker is one common enough 
to justify brief consideration of it here; for a few are 
troubled in soul at the apparent discrepancy between their 
own actual state of mind and what they imagine to be faith. 
The phrase, “ Maxima certitudo fidei,” becomes a stumbling- 
block to them and sets them questioning their own Catholicity. 

What was, perhaps, an illustration of just such an attitude 
of mind occurred in a letter once published by Dr. Mivart. 
Speaking of the statement that the certainty of divine faith is 
the highest certainty of all, he said: ‘Such certainty has 
never been to me a matter of experience, mucn as I have 
heard and read about it.’”” These words seem to indicate that 
their writer had not caught the true meaning of the phrase in 
question ; and it is not at all impossible that a misunderstand- 
ing of this kind would quickly generate and nourish the germs 
of unbelief. 

MISTRANSLATION OF WORDS. 

As a matter of fact, the statement that the certainty of 
faith is the highest of all, higher than the certainty that fire 
will burn, or that the whole is greater than the part, is an ad- 
mirable instance of the danger of translating technical into 
popular terms without much regard for the genius of the lan- 
guage in question; of supposing that the certitudo of scholas- 
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tic philosophy may always and indiscriminately be rendered 
“certainty” in English; of forgetting that the former refers 
usually to the absolute stability of the fact, whereas the latter 
refers to the strength of our hold upon that fact ; and, indeed, 
more usually to the hold of our mind and intelligence upon 
it, than to the hold of our will and affections. Hence, though 
true in scholastic Latin, the axiom that “The certainty of 
faith is greater than the certainty that two and two make 
four” is in common English, if not altogether false, at least 
quite misleading. 

I have intimated that the conviction that faith implies the 
highest possible certainty sometimes causes grave harm. We 
sometimes, though not very often, come across Catholics and 
others who are seriously troubled as to the sincerity of their 
faith; and whose trouble on examination is found to be rooted 
in this very misapprehension—that unless they feel toward the 
mysteries of faith all, and more than all, that sense of helpless, 
irresistible mental persuasion that they feel in regard to their 
own existence, there is something wrong, something untruthful 
and insincere, in their professing a certainty which they know 
they have not got. The fallacy is one which occasionally drives 
people out of the church, and far more often prevents their 
coming into it. It is, of course, by no means the only cause 
of decay of faith, ut at least it is of sufficient importance 
to merit attention. 

When people begin by forgetting that faith is a voluntary 
act, they are apt to end by remaining supine under the as- 
sault of temptation; and as faith never survives the will to 
believe, it is apt to perish in the circumstances specified. This 
show: the harm that can come of misapplying technicalities, 
of giving the impression that a believer is not free, that he 
cannot doubt the truths of faith any more than he can doubt 
the axioms of geometry. 

FAITH LARGELY A QUESTION OF THE WILL. 

Our people suffer, moreover, from the nowadays inevitable 
intercourse with rationalistic Christianity, to which the idea of 
faith as a voluntary certainty is quite foreign; which assumes 
that to believe means to hold a firm personal opinion with 
regard to some religious question; denying meanwhile that 
opinion in such obscure matters can ever reach the firmness 
obtainable in the region of mathematical truth. One meets 
with Catholics who speak as though they shared this notion ; 
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as though, in reciting the Credo, they meant to give a sum- 
mary of their own personal opinions, stating conclusions they 
had arrived at after exhaustive study, and not rather making 
a solemn promise or vow to stand by these truths through 
thick and thin. They seem to forget that the Credo is the 
expression of a resolve on the part of the will, far more than 
the expression of a conclusion on the part of the mind. Their 
mistake is encouraged by the prominence necessarily given | in 
our age and country to apologetical instructions, oral and 
written ; to defences of Catholicism against Protestantism, and 
of religion against secularism; to controversy and argumenta- 
tion of all kinds—whereby an impression is insensibly created 
that faith depends upon arguments as upon its cause, that it 
stands or falls therewith. True, the faithful are sometimes 
told that these arguments are but a condition, and that the 
will, aided by grace, is the real effectual cause of faith; but 
this statement is too occasional and too indistinct to obliterate 
the deeper impression created by the ceaseless din of contro- 
versy. Hence comes the disposition on the part of educated or 
half-educated Catholics to rest their belief directly upon argu- 
ments, and thus to slip unconsciously from faith into rationalism. 


THE PART THE WILL PLAYS,: 


The only remedy for this disease is a clear and frequent 
reassertion of the part played by the will in the act and habit 
of faith. Perhaps we do not advert sufficiently to the fact 
that the English language and literature have for the last 
couple of centuries been saturated by a philosophy which 
holds that a man is as passive and helpless in regard to his 
beliefs as in regard to his stature or the color of his hair; 
that a free and voluntary assent is either impossible-—-a mere 
verbal pretence—or else a perversion and abandonment of 
reason. Further, the whole trend of modern thought is 
toward the view that necessary passive beliefs are the only 
valuable furniture of the mind; just as toward making habitual 
and mechanical action the great end to which all conscious 
and intelligent action should be directed. This double error 
has*gradually worked its way into the common manner of 
speech and thought of the partially educated millions. Yet 
our official teachers, thanks to their theological training, are 
so free from it that in dealing with others they usually do 
not suspect nor allow for its presence. 

As to the share of the will in faith, Catholic theology 


. 
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teaches not merely that we must will to apply our mind to 
considering the motives and grounds of believing; not merely 
that certain moral dispositions and sympathies are needed for 
the intelligence and appreciation of these grounds; but that, 
given all this application and intelligence, the act of faith re- 
quires further a free assent to the truth revealed—an assent 
elicited not passively under compulsion of evidence, but ac- 
tively under compulsion of the will. Faith is “an act of the 
intellect as moved by the will to assent.”* It is, then, not a 
passive and forced belief, but an actively sustained free belief. 
In the presence of evidence our mind is passive and receptive 
like a mirror, or like our eyes under the influence of objects 
brought into the range of vision. When evidence—that is to 
say, demonstrative proof—is put before us clearly, we cannot 
resist or withhold our assent even if we would. But in a free 
assent, like that of faith, we have to exert ourselves. It is 
not a case of “letting go,” but of “holding on”; not of 
drifting down stream, but of beating up against the current. 
It is an occasion for energetic action; for asserting our per- 
sonality by opposing ourselves to, and resisting natural causes, 
instead of an occasion for losing our identity and becoming 


part of the machinery of nature by passively submitting. It 
is just in these free beliefs that we are most human and least 
mechanical; it is in them that we determine our own char- 
acter and life and end—in some sort creating ourselves and the 
world we choose to live in; it is by them and for them that we 
shall be judged at the last, as worthy of eternal life or death. 


THE NOBLEST FURNITURE OF OUR MINDS, 


These free beliefs are, as such, the noblest furniture of our 
mind; far nobler than those forced assents that we have to 
yield to necessary and natural truths, general or particular. 
This latter class of forced assents may be compared to those 
instincts and acquired habits to which we commit the greater 
part of our conduct; not because semi-conscious, mechanical 
action is better in itself, but merely because hereby our at- 
tention is liberated for the exercise of those free, conscious, 
intelligent acts which are proper to man as man, and dis- 
tinguish him from an automaton. Similarly, the natural and 
necessary beliefs that are forced on us by evidence are wholly 
subservient to and for the sake of those free and self-chosen 
beliefs which are the fruit of our own action and mental life. 


*St. Thomas, Sum. Theol , ii. iiz. q. ii. a. i. et. ii. et q. iv. a. 2. 
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This view of the matter is sustained by sound philosophy, 
though, as was said above, it is directly opposed to an opinion 
current among modern thinkers. 

Now, what seems most important to observe is that a 
certain sense of unreality, one might almost say of pretence, 
is the normal and natural accompaniment of these freely- 
chosen, actively-sustained beliefs. Yet this sense of unrest 
and infirmity is in nowise incompatible with the deepest and 
most genuine faith. St. Thomas says as much when he tells 
us that the certainty of faith is not the greatest if certainty is 
to stand for rest and satisfaction on the part of the intellect; 
“for the believer assents to the truths of faith not because his 
intellect is determined by principles but because it is inclined 
to assent by the will: . . . hence it comes that in matters 
of faith the believer can be disturbed by the movements of 
doubt.”’* While, then, our necessary beliefs are self-support- 
ing, our free beliefs need to be supported by the continual 
exercise of our wills; the former are like the things we see, 
the latter are like the pictures we construct in our imagina- 
tion that depend on our will for their maintenance. 

For when for one reason or another we choose to believe, 
it means that we take and treat as a fact what, relatively to 
our perception, is not a fact. It means not only that we 
speak and act as though we saw it to be true (though often, 
to be sure, we do not live up to our faith), but that we think 
and reason and argue in our own minds as though we saw it 
to be true. Yet all the while we do not see it to be true, 
but hold it to be true by an act of the will. It is somewhat 
as when a mathematician assumes a certain value of X and 
builds up all his calculations on that assumption. So with 
faith: what my natural reason would proclaim to be bread, I 
believe to be the Body of Christ. I not only worship it and 
receive it as such, but in my reasonings and reflections I 
build on that assumption; and I bring the rest of my mind 
into agreement with this belief. 

Does there not seem to be in all this the same element of 
pretence and unreality that comes into mere fictions and work- 
ing hypotheses? Do I-not seem to be saying from the teeth 
outward that a thing is white, while all the time in my heart 
I know it to be black? Yet there is a difference between 
faith and a mere hypothesis; and it lies in this, that in the 
case of hypotheses and fictions, and other freely adopted pro- 


* De Verit., q. x. art. 12, ad 6, 


. 
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positions, the matter of our choice is not such as to involve a 
supreme moral obligation; whereas in the case of faith we 
hold the belief in obedience to the command of God and the 
voice of conscience. And furtherwise, we hold it with that 
degree of willingness which God requires. Did we see the 
truth as it lies in God’s mind our intellect would be more ir. 
resistibly forced to assent to it than to any naturally perceived 
truth; but since we do not, and cannot, we throw our whole 
will, without any reserve, into the act of belief, that it may 
have as much certainty for us as our will can possibly give to 
it. We thus arrive at a state of absolute conviction in regard 
to the truth of what has been revealed ; though we can never 
prevent that seeming to us to be black which God tells us, 
and which we sincerely believe, to be white; and which we 
treat as though it were white in our conduct and our reason- 
ings. Therefore it is that a certain sense of unreality, of 
fiction, is an essential part of the trial of faith. But it is 
equally present in the case of those moral principles and ideals 
whose value we accept on testimony before we have come to 
prove it by experience. It holds, too, even in the case of 
physical and scientific truths so far as we take them on 
authority without seeing the reasons for them. A striking 
instance is afforded by the fact that there are numbers who 
believe firmly that they must die, who regulate their conduct, 
speech, and thought by this belief, and yet to whom it is such 
a fiction and unreality that death comes as a surprise and 
shock in the end. 


MIVART'S FEARS. 


In the light of what has been said we can perceive how 
vain was the fear expressed by the speaker with whose words 
this article opened. To be astonished at the verification of his 
belief, he thought, would show that his faith had not been 
real. It would show nothing of the kind; any more than a 
man’s surprise at death would show that he had not really 
believed in his own mortality. It would indicate only that the 
actual disposition and passive tendency, the constitutional 
temper of this mind, was contrary to what was imposed on it 
by faith; that the man was so made that a certain thing 
always appeared to him as black even while he believed it to 
be white; and that when faith gave place to vision and the 
thing suddenly appeared as white he was struck with a very 
natural amazement. 
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GROWTH OF .MENTAL HABITS. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that a free belief which 
at first cost us some effort to sustain, to live up to, in process 
of time comes to be woven into the very fabric of our thought 
and life, so that even were our will to change and our faith 
to weaken, it would need some effort for us to cast aside the 
belief and free ourselves from its influence. To a large ex- 
tent this is due to the natural growth of mental habits; and 
the apparent reality and firmness that it gives to our faith is 
not due to any strengthening of the will to believe, or to 
what deserves the name of virtue. At best it is the removal 
of a certain natural difficulty in believing, for which relief we 
ought to be thankful, while careful at the same time that we 
never turn it to an occasion of slothfulness in the active and 
personal element that enters into the act of faith. Thus, 
manual labor, which at first calls for self-conquest and will- 
effort, eventually, through the mere strengthening of the 
muscles, ceases to make any such demand; and still this mus- 
cular habit must not be confounded with viftue, which means 
an increased readiness of will, a habit of self-conquest. So 
neither must the negative easiness.of faith which comes from 
custom, imitation, or even thoughtlessness, be confounded with 
that easiness which comes from an increased goodness and 
strength of will subduing the mind in obedience to the will of 
God. This latter is compatible with all that feeling of un- 
reality, dreaminess, and pretence which so needlessly disturbs 
those who are frightened at hearing that “the certainty of 
faith is the highest of all certainties,” and who falsely con- 
clude that doubt about faith should seem to them as impossible 
as doubt about their own existence; which, of course, it does 
not, ought not, and cannot seem—else were faith not free. * 


THE VIRTUE OF FAITH. 


There is some danger—is there not?-—-lest we who have 
for so many years, perhaps from infancy, been accustomed to 
speak and think and act on the supposition of faith; who 
have lived chiefly in the society of those governed by like 
beliefs; who have had the adventitious support that educa- 
tion, custom, tradition, example can lend to faith,—there is 
some danger lest we confound this negative facility in believ- 


* Alio modo potest considerari certitudo ex parte subjecti . . . ex hac parte fides est 
minus certa. That is to say, looked at from the stand-point of the believing intellect, the 
truths of faith seem less certain than the truths of science.—St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 2. 22. 
q iv. art. viii. in corp. 
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ing, due to the removal of difficulty, with that positive facility 
due to the personal conquest of* difficulty, that strengthening 
of the will to believe implied in the growth of the virtue of 
faith. In truth, the causes that make for facility of belief 
provide no guarantee of its reality, for they operate no less 
effectually to confirm the errors of unbelievers than the faith 
of believers; and are therefore a curse or a blessing accord- 
ing to circumstances. The crutches provided for faith by 
natural disposition, habit, education, and the like may spare 
us from putting too great a tax on our legs, may support us 
where else our strength would fail; but it is the support of a 
wooden prop, not the vital support of intelligence and virtue; 
and it may well be that the faith of those who lack this 
facility is stronger than our own for the very reason that it 
needs to be stronger. 

The more our religious beliefs have become customary to 
us and have been wrought into the tissue of life and mind, 
the more they have become independent of the exercise 
of our free will and of the spiritual virtue of faith, the less 
are we able to sympathize with the difficulties of those whose 
belief is the fruit of faith and of faith alone. Still, if we 
cannot feel, at least we can try to understand their state of 
mind, and so far minister to its necessities. 

To conclude, then, where we began: while in Latin it is 
exactly true to say, Certitudo fidei est maxima certitudo; to say 
in English, “The certainty of faith is the highest of all cer- 
tainties,” is so misleading and needs so much qualification as 
to be almost more false than true. Hence we may properly 
question the advisability of using the phrase at all except in 
purely technical scholastic discussions. “I will have nothing 
to do with statements,’”’ says Newman, “which can be ex- 
plained only by being explained away.” In our living language 
“certainty” has come to bear a subjective and not an objec- 
tive sense; that is to say, it refers not to the nature of the 
truth, but to the nature of our grasp of it; further, it signi- 
fies almost exclusively a logical inability to doubt on the part 
of the mind, and can only viotently be used to express a 
moral inability on the part of the will. We may be sure, 
then, that in popular language faith and its maxima certitudo 
can be quite consistent with what people call “ doubts against 
faith,” the motus dubitationis of St. Thomas; nor need our 
failure to realize the truth of things revealed at all imply 
that we are to be numbered among those of little faith. 
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THE CATECHISM AND ITS REQUIREMENTS. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER L. A. KLAUDER. 


HERE seems to be a general demand for a 
common catechism of Christian doctrine for 
this country. It was this demand that prompted 
the Fathers of the late Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore to issue the present authorized man- 

ual, known as the Baltimore Catechism. This manual, how- 
ever, as it is well known, has not met with general favor as a 
work viewed in the light of strict catechetic science. What- 
ever the defects of the work itself may be, it must be ad- 
mitted, nevertheless, that the movement inaugurated with the 
issue and authorization of a common manual was a good and 
necessary one. It is one that ought to receive the firm sup- 
port of all promoters and well-wishers of solid Catholic inter- 
ests in this country. But some who were dissatisfied with the 
authorized catechism refused to introduce it in their schools; 
others who had adopted it, but looked for an improvement of 
it, became impatient over the delay and replaced it with 
manuals of their own selection. The result is that at the 
present time there is a great variety of catechisms used all 
over the country. 


THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM A GOOD GROUNDWORK, 


The questions that suggest themselves now are these: 
Shall the employment of this variety of catechisms be toler- 
ated, or shall the plans of the bishops of the Plenary Council 
be carried out? In the latter event, shall the Baltimore Cate- 
chism be withdrawn and an entirely new catechism. take its 
place, or shall not an improvement of the present authorized 
manual be preferred? There are those who maintain that the 
Baltimore compilation is so utterly deficient that it cannot be 
improved. We think there is more prejudice in this assertion 
than reason. With the defects of the Council Catechism plain- 
ly in view, we nevertheless insist that the groundwork of a 
good American manual, such as is needed to meet the main 
requirements of the American mind, has been formed; and 
this was, no doubt, all caviling aside, the distinct work of the 
Holy Spirit, who placed the bishops to rule the church of God. 
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The present writer has used the Baltimore Catechism ever 
since its issue by the council. He has used it in the largest 
parochial schools and Sunday-schools, and in the remote rural 
districts. He has used it among American children of almost 
every extraction. We have, indeed, often sighed for a more 
intelligible and complete manual; and we ourselves have finally 
labored hard and long to improve this catechism according to 
the best examples and the principles of the best catechetic writers. 

The obstacles that present themselves to the introduction 
of a uniform manual of religious instruction in this country 
are many and peculiar. These are due to the varied condi- 
tions of instruction in a country as large as ours, and covered 
with a multitude of races of different languages and customs. 
But as this divergency of even Catholic interests increases, 
the demand for a uniform text-book of religious instruction 
becomes all the more urgent, if unity of Catholic faith and 
interests is to be secured. In delay there is both danger and 
loss. Hence we advocate that the work once inaugurated under 
such sacred auspices as a Plenary Council should be maintained 
at all hazards. 

NEED OF IMPROVEMENT. 

That the Council Catechism needs improvement no one 
will dispute; indeed, there is not a catechism extant that does 
not demand improvement, not only in view of national and 
ever-changing conditions, but from a view-point of strict cate- 
chetic science. According to the consensus of the best cate- 
chetic writers the ideal catechism has not yet been written. 
And we shall say right here, even though by way of a slight 
digression—for we cannot well afford to say it elsewhere—that 
any text-book of religious teaching is after all only a make- 
shift for oral teaching. “Faith cometh from hearing” is a 
biblical saying as true and vital as any contained in the 
great Book. The child that does not obtain its religious in- 
struction daily at the knee of a pious mother and weekly from 
the lips of a zealous priest, remains after all a poorly instructed 
and a badly trained Catholic. The questions and answers of 
any catechism are but a dry skeleton that is liable to produce 
repugnance rather than interest. They must be filled out 
with the meat of the living word supplied by assiduous and 
earnest teachers. This is the oft-repeated saying of one who 
is justly styled the Master of Catechetics, John Baptist Hir- 
scher, who deplores the too great dependence in our day 
upon catechetic manuals of instruction. The more catechisms 
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published, and the better they are adapted to convey a com- 
plete knowledge of religion, the more patent becomes the 
neglect of personal instruction by both. parent and priest. 
Everything is left in the end to the mere memorizing and 
recitation of the catechism. 

If this exclusive dependence upon a catechetic manual for 
religious instruction may be said to be an evil in parochial 
schools and in parishes with resident priests, what shall we 
say when we consider the overwhelming balance of territory 
in this country where people are left to the exclusive instruc- 
tion of incompetent and unprofessional teachers, not to speak 
of the thousands and tens of thousands of children who are 
necessarily dependent upon the. catechism as the sole means 
for both the learning and explanation of their religion? A 
glance at some of the returns of the late census, at the Catho- 
lic Directory, at the last report of the Indian and Negro Mis. 
sions, must convince the most casual observer that the balance of 
catechetic instruction in this country is not in favor of a normal 
system by any means, but knowledge is rather picked up in divers 
and slipshod ways in thousands of missions, stations, and over 
vast territories, where regular and frequent instruction by the 
priest is out of the question, and where the only hope of hav- 
ing some knowledge of our religion imparted at all is through 
the medium of a simple and intelligible catechism. The needs 
of this preponderating class of catechumens cry louder than 
do those of the children of the parochial schools and of the 
city Sunday-schools. Or shall we have two catechisms, one 
for the school and one for the country home? We maintain 
that a uniform catechism can be compiled for this country 
that will fill the needs of the home as well as of the school, 
and be suitable also for converts of the most ordinary educa- 
tion. Hence, in view of the abnormal conditions that prevail 
in this country, we say, if we must have a common catechism, 
let it be such an one as will apply to the national conditions, 
and not merely to those of the schools for which the average 
catechism of the past seems to have been compiled; other- 
wise we cannot but go on deploring an ever-growing leakage 
from the Catholic ranks because of the neglect of an adequate 
and far-reaching instruction of the American youth. When we 
have acquitted ourselves of the manifest duty of supplying a 
good catechism, according to the best of our opportunities, 
we can then look to the Lord to supply the increase of faith 
that otherwise comes from hearing. 
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THE CATECHISM MUST INCLUDE CURRENT ISSUES. 


The matter required in an American catechism must, be- 
sides embracing the teachings in common with all other ele- 
mentary catechisms, include such issues as affect the religious 
and moral welfare of the American people in particular. We 
have been severely criticised for inserting in our Catechism of 
Catholic Teaching such matters as the payment of taxes, vot- 
ing, bribery. A catechism, writes Spirago in his Method of 
Religious Instruction, that says nothing of duelling, socialism, 
cremation, government, voting, the press, etc., is of little use 
in our day. We feel convinced that security for the govern- 
ment of this country, for the political rights of Catholics, lies 
in the proper instruction and training of our Catholic children. 
Further matter for an American catechism, considering our 
limited opportunities for general uniform instruction, are, the 
prayers in general use both public and private, a short cate- 
chism for the illiterate as a requisite for the valid reception 
of the sacraments, the manner of making the sign of the 
cross, the manner of making confession, of receiving Holy 
Communion, an examination of conscience both for large and 
for small children; also pictorial illustrations of the different 
articles used at divine service. All these matters are impera- 
tive in a manual that must be used frequently, in many a 
rural home and elsewhere, as a sole means of instruction in 
the doctrines and practices of the faith. No other catechism, 
to our knowing, contains all these things and gives the student 
such a condensed and complete knowledge of the Catholic 
religion without dependence upon other sources of instruction. 

The matter of a catechism must withal be kept within 
prudent bounds. Considering especially the many wants of 
American instruction, the observance of this rule becomes all 
the more peremptory. The average text-book with its finely 
printed pages, used and explained daily in the school-room, 
becomes a perfect bugbear to children who have not like ad- 
vantages in a country home or average Sunday-school. The 
mere moralizing in so many catechisms and padding to fill in 
the artificial chapters planned must be avoided in a practical 
manual such as the American Church requires. It is far bet- 
ter to have strikingly short lessons contrasted with dispropor- 
tionately long ones in order to simply state the teaching and 
the practice, than to make the chapters equally long by 
preaching platitudes. 
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IT NEED NOT ENTER INTO FINE THEOLOGICAL DISTINCTIONS. 


If a catechism must be complete, it is, on the other hand, 
not expected to be a manual of theology. In stating a theo- 
logical truth it is not necessary to give all the divisions and 
distinctions of theologians. Only familiarity with catechetical 
manuals can guide the compiler in this matter. Critics who 
have little experience in this field are frequently unjust to a 
compiler in this respect. Some demand a complete division of 
grace, for instance, as made by theologians. But no catechism 
of repute gives any further division of grace than that of 
sanctifying, actual, and sacramental grace. If a compiler, in 
view of the peculiar wants of the American student, lays down 
a rule to employ no difficult word in the manual without giv- 
ing at least some explanation of it, he does not thereby oblige 
himself in every case, in defining such a term, to state the full 
theological doctrine involved. Hence, if in the definition of 
inspiration only the general meaning of the term is given, the 
student is put into a partial and incipient understanding of 
the word used at least, with no danger of getting a false idea 
of inspiration because all the various notions claimed by theo- 
logians for the true character of inspiration are not included 
in the word-meaning given by the compiler. No elementary 
catechism treats the matter of inspiration, although all of them 
use the word in the definition of Sacred Scripture. There are 
the extremes of defining no terms and of taking the knowledge 
of Latinic words on the part of the child for granted, or of 
asking the compiler, because he endeavors to be helpful to the 
child, to turn the child’s catechism into a manual of theology. 

If even the excellent catechism of Deharbe is admittedly 
too abstract even for the children of Germany, what shall we 
say of those manuals of recent publication that are little more 
than a translation of the former? German abstractions and 
the plethora of German definitions and divisions, in the testi- 
mony of Spirago, will not do for the practical and matter-of- 
fact minds of the American people. What the American child 
needs particularly in its catechism are definitions of the Latinic 
words in their general sense rather than fine theological dis- 
tinctions. Just what words require a general definition or a 
specific definition in a catechism is best known to one who 
combines a familiarity with catechetic manuals with a long 
experience of actual teaching. The lack of sufficient apprecia- 
tion of the terms used in the catechisms in vogue is largely 
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responsible for the childish repugnance to Jearn them, for the 
common ignorance of ecclesiastical language, and for the bane- 
ful apathy of American Catholics towards Catholic literature. 
English-speaking Catholics as a rule are not sufficiently 
grounded in the terminology of their religion. 

If the reviser of the Baltimore Catechism has been. pro- 
nounced inexact by a few of his critics, it is because these are 
not familiar with the sphere and with the formule of cate- 
chetic teaching. If the criticism of a catechism is not mace 
from the stand-point of strict catechetics, but rather from that 
of theology or of mere literature, it must necessarily be unjust 
and derogatory to the compiler and implicating to the critic. 
If the Immaculate Conception as paraphrased by the compiler 
is taken to be passive sumpta and severely criticised as such by 
a late reviewer, it is because the latter does not seem to 
understand the character of the doctrine. If the same reviewer 
finds fault that in our catechism priests are made assistants to 
the bishops, he shows unfamiliarity with Deharbe’s catechism 
and other popular catechisms, as well as with the propositiors 
of Jesuit theologians, and with the definition of the Council 
of Trent. When he again finds fault that the church is made 
to derive her knowledge of doctrine from the Scriptures ard 
tradition, he again betrays ignorance of the language of De- 
harbe and other catechists as well as of the sphere of cate- 


chetic teaching generally. 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF SUBJECT-MATTER. 


A necessary arrangement of the catechism is its appor- 
tionment of matter in several numbers for the different grades 
of scholars. But these numbers, whilst differing in the quantity 
of matter treated in them, should nevertheless be identical in 
the character of the text. The observance of this rule is im- 
perative both for the easy memorizing and for a clear under- 
standing of the subject-matter. A change in the text of a given 
question and answer in a higher number of a manual both con- 
fuses and disheartens the average pupil. Whatever is to be 
added to a subject in a higher manual should be done by 
way of a new question or special explanation. In this point 
again some American compilations are at fault, and the writer 
has taken special care to correct this same fault in the 
Baltimore manual, so that the three numbers of the present 
revised edition read identical as far as the matter goes in 
each of them with the higher numbers. At the same time 
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each number is made to read logically and completely for 
itself. This arrangement has entailed considerable labor, and 
has necessitated certain observances not liable to be under- 
stood by the superficial reader, but appreciated as a distinct 
advantage by the careful catechist and professional teacher of 
children. If the higher numbers under the above-mentioned 
arrangement include the identical matter of the lower numbers, 
which to some seems superfluous, it must be remembered that 
the higher numbers are intended also for the use of teachers 
who should be enabled at a glance to distinguish the exact 
matter of each number. We must not forget also that many 
teachers of Christian doctrine in this country are far from being 
trained and professional teachers, and will find the combined 
information of the three numbers a distinct advantage to them. 


A QUESTION OF DIVISIONS. 


All catechists agree that the more simple the division of a 
catechism the greater its utility. The genius that is largely 
responsible for the minute scientific treatment of catechetics 
is also responsible for a- reprehensible endeavor to cut up the 
simple catechism into forced divisions and subdivisions. The 
Bible, which is the word of God itself, is not treated in that 
manner. The Roman Catechism is very simple in its arrange- 
ment of matter. The catechisms of St. Peter Canisius and of 
Deharbe are more forced in this respect. Yet these same 
divisions may be employed in a catechism without being pro- 
nounced. The arrangement cf the Baltimore Catechism into 
consecutive lessons without being forced into parts, or more 
general heads, is an admirable one and has this advantage, 
that matters can be treated more easily where it is natural 
without obliging the scholar to wait for an information that is 
necessary, whereas the artificial divisions of the book demand 
treatment of it under another head further on in the book. 
The treatment of the four last things at the end of the 
catechism, whereas they really belong to the Apostles’ Creed, 
is a purely sentimental arrangement. Both Hirscher and Gruber 
deplore this artificial and strained method. Their contention 
that the whole divine economy should be interwoven in the 
catechism and be treated parallel, as it were, with every lesson, 
and not merely gradually and piecemeal in disjointed chapters, 
finds its application in the Baltimore Catechism more easily 
than in the more scientific and artificial manuals in vogue. In 
the revised edition of the Council. Catechism the writer has 
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inserted references to their proper heads of all matters not 
previously or not immediately treated in the lesson in hand. 
This arrangement we consider indispensable. It helps to a 
complete understanding of the matter under treatment, and 
meets the contention of Hirscher as closely as it is possible in 
a rudimentary hand-book of religion. If we are taken to task 
for not observing certain stereotyped divisions, we are fully 
aware of what we have done and why we have done it, and 
can console ourselves that we have acted upon a well pre- 
pared plan, even if it is not appreciated by the average book. 
reviewer. We were fully prepared for the severe criticism of 
many of our arrangements, for having displaced certain 
matters, for repeating certain definitions, for asking apparently 
tautological questions. But all these departures are supported 
by deeply underlying principles, which the size of this article 
will not permit us to explain in these pages, and were more- 
over prompted by the peculiar wants of American children at 
large independently of any one locality, nationality, or particu- 
lar scholastic opportunity. 

The treatment of the sacraments before the commandments 
is that of the Roman Catechism, and is justified in this 
country particularly, where so much depends upon text-book 
instruction. Our small children cannot be well prepared for 
an intelligent reception of the sacraments, if these are treated 
at the end of the book which they have not as yet mastered. 
The sooner the sacraments are treated the better. The knowl- 
edge of the commandments is imparted in easier and in many 
more ways than is that of the valid reception of the sacraments. 

But if any species of division is detested by catechetic 
writers, and no doubt every experienced teacher will concur in 
this, it is the division of the answers. There are certain 
answers in the catechism, of course, that require an enumera- 
tion of heads, such as the answers in reference to the number 
of sacraments, commandments, certain sins and certain virtues. 
But as for the forcing of ordinary answers into numbered 
heads as a catechetical method, it is not only useless, but bad, 
and betrays on the part of the compiler a lack of practical 
experience in teaching children—especially the children of 
this country. That such answers help the memory of the 
child for the morning recitation, we would not call into ques- 
tion; but that they leave much or anything for the average 
child to remember in after life, is extremely doubtful. And 
yet some catechisms abound with this style of answer. If they 
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are employed by Deharbe and have been‘unwittingly copied, 
and even multiplied, by some recent compilers, they are never- 
theless faulty and severely criticised by the catechists generally. 


DIFFICULT WORDING OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM. 


Oae of the main defects of the Baltimore Catechism is its 
difficult wording. The compiler of the revised edition has 
endeavored to remedy this defect by framing the language in 
short and smoothly running sentences; avoiding as much as 
possible the divided answers referred to. Children remember 
sentences couched in simple and rhythmic language longer 
than the numbered divisions of an answer. To help the 
memory of the child still more he has also employed that 
common rule of catechists, to repeat the wording of the ques- 
tion as much as possible in the answer. 

The author of the revised edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism has sought also, as much as possible, to observe the gol- 
den mean between the exalted language of ecclesiastical writing 
and the popular language of the people. Whether he has gone 
too far in the- latter respect may be matter of opinion. 
But those who have studied the conditions of the American 
Church may be better able to appreciate his designs. The 
slender opportunities of vast portions of the faithful to obtain 
a technical knowledge of the language of their religion, the 
rapidly vanishing use of Latinic words among the people in 
the sense in which they are employed by the church, but more 
than all, the multitudes of children of foreign parentage in 
this country who have little appreciation of the meaning of 
Latin words, as they are used in classical English—all these 
considerations, and that of the salvation of immortal souls 
whose knowledge of God and of his religion is mainly depen- 
dent upon an intelligible manual of religious instruction, has 
urged the writer to employ a language as simple as it could 
be written, and to do all in his power to impart at least a 
partial knowledge of the difficult terms that must of necessity 
be employed in a manual of Catholic teaching. We must not 
forget also the intention of the Third Plenary Council, that 
the children of all nationalities shall learn the catechism in 
the common language of the country. 


A CATECHISM MUST BE SUITABLE TO THE PEOPLE. 


If the present writer has laid himself open to severe criti- 
cism for the wording of his catechism, it is because he has had 
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the above-mentioned conditions steadily in view during the 
preparation of his work. To him the salvation of souls was 
paramount to purity of English style, for he makes bold to 
affirm against all assertions to the contrary that the number of 
helpless children and ignorant Catholic people who are exclu- 
sively dependent upon a plain and intelligible catechism for 
obtaining the bulk of their religious instruction in the English 
language is, in a missionary country like ours, overwhelmingly 
great against the few who have the advantage of schools in 
which both religion and the English language are taught by 
the regular methods. Hence the eternal welfare of the majority 
must be preferred to the literary tastes of the few. If it is a 
part of religion to bear one another's burdens, we Catholics of 
this country have the appalling burden of ignorance and help- 
lessness on the part of the majority of our co-religionists to 
put up with for the sake of the one necessary thing of all 
education, the salvation of souls. It would be only blindness 
or consummate pride to resent these assumptions, and the 
height of uncharitableness and dereliction of duty to shirk this 
fearful burden and responsibility for the keeping of our 
brethren of the faith, We must have in a word, a catechism 
that the vast and helpless majority of our American Catholic 
people can understand, can interpret for themselves, and can 
explain to their children. 

To obviate the difficulties still more which frequently pre- 
sent themselves to both teacher and scholar through the diff- 
cult terminology of the catechism, the author has moreover 
added an index to each number of the catechism, and arranged 
the wording in such a manner that neither teacher nor scholar 
need be left with an inadequate knowledge of any matter 
treated in the catechism within the domain of catechetic teach- 
ing. Thus the catechism becomes at the same time a practical 
manual for the teacher and a small encyclopedia of doctrinal 
information. 

We trust that, with all these arrangements and their under- 
lying principles in view, we have done our utmost to improve 
the Baltimore manual and to adapt it to the needs of the 
Anerican people. We feel confident that we have earnestly 
endeavored to preserve the Council Catechism rather than re- 
place it with a still more defective manual. We had sent out 
an abundance of type-written copies, as stated in the preface 
of the book, and we are at all times willing to receive sugges- 
tions for the further improvement of the work. We believe 
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that no other course is better calculated to secure a proper 
catechism for this country. But we expect, at any rate, after 
the publication of a work of such importance, to be treated 
from a technical stand-point. If we are guided by a spirit of 
fairness in our estimate of a work of this kind, we must call 
attention not only to its defects, but also to its merits. These 
merits must be considered, moreover, in the light of true cate- 
chetic science, and of the true and studied wants of the Ameri- 
can people. We are willing for any one else to take up the 
work we have engaged in, and desirous that they bring it to 
that perfection of which the Baltimore Catechism is both capa- 
ble and deserving. We close this paper with the earnest words 
of St. Peter Canisius when he beheld his famous catechism and 
labor of love torn to pieces by his critics and imitators: 
“Would to God there came another who was both able and 
willing to explain the teachings of our faith in a still shorter, 
clearer, and more advantageous manner!” 





“ ARMERGLOW.” 


BY Ay fF. 


WEET is the peace of “ Afterglow,” 
When the vesper-bell has ceased to throw 
Its notes o’er purpling vale and hill, 
== As the birds are hushed and the air is still, 
And the soft susurrus of the breeze 
With gentle music wakes the trees 
Till their murmurs seem like an Even-prayer, 
That lifts the soul from its weight of care ; 
In the deep’ning blue the glowing sun 
Sinks to rest with its mission done, 
And one fair star supremely bright 
Heralds the fast-approaching night 
When thoughts from earth to heaven go— 
Ah! sweet is the peace of “ Afterglow.” 


August 4, 1901. 





1. M. Salome: Mary Ward, a Foundress of the Seventeenth 
Century; 2. Faber: An Original Girl; 3. Bourgeois: ZL’ Ordre 
Surnaturel et Le Devoir Chrétien; 4. Veuillot: Louis Veuillot ; 
5. Avis: Zhe Catholic Girl in the World; 6. Camm: Blessed Se- 
bastian Newdigate ; 7. De Julleville: Joan of Arc; 8. Sadlier: 
Jeanne @’ Arc; 9. Faber: Kindness ; 10. Moore: Sister Theresa ; 
11. Mowbray: A Journey to Nature; 12, Ward: Zhe Light of the World. 





1—It seems quite impossible that any one could read 
Mother Salome’s life of Mary Ward* without developing a 
firm conviction that this foundress of the seventeenth century 
was truly a saint. It is even possible that her office will some 
day be found in the Roman Breviary. Her type of sanctity is 
well calculated to attract the love and admiration of this age, 
for the modern character is not naturally in sympathy with 
that cast of spirituality which proceeds by over-cautious steps, 
making sure of all the byways and approaches in the circuitous 
advance towards the great citadel of religious perfection. This 
age loves to attain its ends with a Napoleonic swiftness and 
directness of action. And when this modern spirit is sancti- 
fied and turned to religious channels it finds in the old Bene- 
dictine mysticism that directness of spiritual activity which it 
craves. As Bishop Hedley remarks in his preface, Mary Ward 
came “under the spell of that seventeenth century mysticism 
of which we have Catholic and English examples in Baker and 
Southwell.” 

At the same time that the spirit of true independence finds 
a sanctified example in Mary Ward, licentious liberty is re- 
buked. She was a devoted child of the church and completely 
submissive to the discipline of Rome—even when its rigors 
were imposed by narrow-minded men with cruel injustice. It 
is frequently a duty meekly to suffer persecution though we 
know it is entirely unmerited, and proceeds from those who 
are bound to befriend us. Mary Ward understood this. When 


* Mary Ward, a Foundress of the Seventeenth Century. By Mother M. Salome. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Newport. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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the Congregation of Cardinals. ordered the suppression of the 
order she had founded, and her own imprisonment as a heretic, 
she submitted to this unjust persecution, not only with silence 
and meekness but with joy, although she knew perfectly well 
that the Roman authorities had been misled by the calumnies 
of her unscrupulous enemies. Considering the natural tem- 
perament of this noble English lady, we must own that her 
quick, easy, and complete submission on this occasion, and her 
subsequent conduct, evince a conquest of self thorough enough 
to place her among the saints. ; 

Following their usual policy, the Roman authorities did not 
rescind their decree suppressing the Institute, but pursued a 
more dignified course. The pope, after disowning the order 
for Mary's imprisonment, allowed her nuns to continue in a 
limited way their noble work of educating young girls. And 
then, when time had dissipated the clouds of prejudice, the 
Institute of English Virgins (almost identical with the old 
foundation) received papal sanction, first from Clement XI. in 
1703, and finally and fully from Pius IX. in 1877. 

Mother Salome has an easy, simple style. She has given 
us an intensely interesting biography. There is not a dull 
chapter in the whole book. We see Mary Ward as she really 
was in the sunshine of her daily life, and not an idealized 
portrait, surrounded by the halo of the past. We earnestly 
recommend this book to every class of readers; for the exam- 
ple of a vigorous, free-minded Englishwoman leading the life of 
a saint will be edifying to all, and most especially to Catholics 
of her own sex and race. 


2.—A suggestive title followed by seven hundred odd pages 
devoted to the working out of a mystery might naturally 
incline the average reader to great expectations. Perhaps it 
would be well, therefore, to suggest the probability of disap- 
pointment in connection with An Original Girl,* in spite of 
the encouragement aforesaid—and so save the exertion atten- 
dant upon solving the mystery. 

The book is faulty in construction, there is a marked crude. 
ness in the character delineation, and the length of the story 
seems unpardonable from more than one point of view. 

A hard, haughty, wealthy woman, Bedilla Burram by name, 
living entirely alone, except for two servants, in a lonely house 
by the sea, adopts a young child, Rachel Minturn, under 


* An Original Girl, By Christine Faber. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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rather peculiar circumstances. Who is Miss B,’s_ charge, 
why she is such, and whence she comes are mysteries to all 
but Miss B., and as a matter of course the source of much 
village gossip and speculation. She is bound, it would appear, 
from significant correspondence between herself and a myster- 
ious unknown, who signs himself “Terry,” to care for her 
charge through a period of five years—despite a defiant indif- 
ference and real aversion to the child. Numerous other per. 
sonages appear throughout the story, every event of which 
prolongs the mystery of Rachel’s identity and her guardian’s 
incessant rage. 

At the expiration of the allotted time a certain mysterious 
‘Tom” who has promised to come for Rachel, and the 
memory of whom has been the one bright spot in her hard 
life, is cast upon the shore near her home from a terrible 
wreck, and lives only long enough to remind Rachel that he has 
been true to his promise. More anguish, more mystery follow, 
until finally all is made clear, though not before Miss B. 
and her charge nearly lose their reason. The strain of the 
situation is relieved here and there by touches of village humor, 
but the characters seem overdrawn and unreal, and the sequel, 


as has been intimated, proves the whole affair a veritable much 
ado about nothing. 


3—The fact that we are destined to a life that is above 
the natural gives us a reason why we should subject ourselves 
totally to Jesus Christ in a union of perfect love. Pére 
Bourgeois,* proceeding on this principle, takes up the chief 
dogmas of religion and tries to explain how these great truths 
are not mere speculations, but practical doctrines which should 
have a great influence in shaping our lives. The plan is a 
laudable one and has been carried out with no little success. 
Comparatively few Catholics appreciate as they could and 
should the moral and spiritual significance of the great body of 
dogmatic truths, and any book which will help to a better 
understanding of this aspect of religious doctrine deserves a 
hearty welcome. Pére Bourgeois’ style is attractive; but clear- 
ness is sacrificed at times in the attempt to set forth abstract 
truths in a pleasing and elegant form. 


4,—The second volume of the life of Louis Veuillot + deals 


* L’Ordre Surnaturel et Le Devoir Chrétin, Par le R. R. Th. Bourgeois, O.P. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 
+ Louts Veurllot. Par Eugéne Veuillot. Paris: Victor Retaux 
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with a most interesting period in the career of its subject; a 
time, too, of vital importance in the history of French Catho- 
lics. Public affairs, therefore, rather than personal or family 
history, constitute the subject of the present pages, which are 
worthy of being carefully studied not only by those who are 
interested in the subject of the biography, but by all who 
would understand the curious complications in the Catholic 
situation in France during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The story of the period in question is replete 
with interest and instruction for those who are watching the 
present course of events in France; and the volume before us 
imparts valuable information, not otherwise accessible, concern- 
ing the ins and outs of several very interesting dénouements. 
Needless to say the writer, Eugéne Veuillot, present editor of 
L Univers, is perfectly competent to handle his subject; during 
the time in question he was actually laboring shoulder to 
shoulder beside his famous brother. He speaks with frankness 
and decision; though, of course, being so deeply interested a 
party, he writes less as an impartial critic than as an advocate 
upon such questions as his brother's differences with Monta- 
lembert and Dupanloup. 


5.—The Catholic young lady who will reflect on the con- 
siderations advanced in the present series of papers* cannot 
fail to derive much benefit from them. They differ from most 
treatises of the sort in that they are not lectures on ideals in 
the sense that they teach something to be reached for and 
never grasped, but are eminently practical, and the result of 
studying them is something tangible and attainable. The con- 
duct they are presumed to teach may be practised by any girl 
who has an efficacious will to attain it. The first paper is in 
the nature of a rebuke to the pretensions of the “ New 
Woman ” and her demand to be put on an exact equality with 
man. The author’s observations on this point are both sensi- 
ble and convincing. She insists on the worth and dignity of 
woman's home-life and her incalculable influence for good on 
the family and society. The second paper treats of the Strong 
Woman, the mulier fortis of Holy Scripture, combining true 
strength of character, reliability and simplicity, qualities as 
admirable as their contraries are despicable. Then follow 
papers on the Woman of Culture and the Woman of Influ- 


* The Catholic Girl in the World (Second series.) By Whyte Avis. With a Freface 
by Dom Gilbert Higgins, C R.L. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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ence. What the author has to say on the choice of a profes- 
sion is adapted to European conditions rather than to those in 
America. Throughout the first eight papers she adheres to her 
rule not to touch upon the spiritual side of her subjects, though 
of course all that she says is based upon Catholic teaching. 
The last paper, however, is a beautiful one on “ Strength and 
Weakness,” and proposes the contemplation of the Hidden 
Life of the Holy Family at Nazareth as a remedy for the 
“mania for foremost places,” and the pride and vanity agi- 
tating the minds of so many girls of the present day. 


6.—The courage required by the English Catholics of the 
reign of Henry VIII., in order to face persecution and death, 
was truly heroic. At a time when there was so much uncer- 
tainty, and misunderstanding, and misdirection, on account of 
the misrepresentations of the wretched king and his ministers ; 
when the people high and low were lapsing in such numbers 
from the old faith; when so great inducements were held out 
to those who would confess the supremacy of the crafty king ; 
and when, on the other hand, such dreadful alternatives were 
threatened to those adhering to the Church of Rome, it was 
a trying time indeed for the few faithful who had the spirit 
and the determination to persevere in the truth. Among this 
number was the subject of this sketch,* one who had fre- 
quented and tasted the delights of the gay court of Henry, 
but who, when the silent call came to serve his Lord, re- 
sponded with so generous a will that he shortly embraced the 
severe life of the Carthusians; and with such loyalty as won 
for him in the end the martyr’s crown. The narrative of the 
author reflects in charming style the simple and beautiful life 
of Blessed Newdigate and his companions in their Carthusian 
retreat. An interesting feature of the volume is its pleasing 
little description of the famous old London Charterhouse 
where the monks lived. 


7.—The revival of interest in and devotion to Joan of 
Arc in recent years has made it expedient to provide thorough 
and authentic accounts of the wonderful ‘“ Maid of Orleans” ; 
so this latest volume t+ of the “Saints” series is most oppor- 
tune in point of time. Moreover it is splendidly calculated to 


* Blessed Sebastian Newdigate. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. London: Art and Book 
Company. 
+ Juan of Arc. By Petit De Julleville. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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satisfy the judgment of the most inquiring and critical, as 
well as to stimulate the love and veneration of the most de- 
vout reader. It confines itself pretty generally to the record 
of Joan’s life, her singular vocation, her brief and extraordi- 
nary career, and her tragic death, and omits, as far as possi- 
ble, considerations on contemporaneous history. 

The subject is accorded the scholarly treatment usual in 
the volumes of this series. Careful work and fidelity character- 
ize the translation. 

A study of the life here presented induces the ready re- 
flection that if the mission of Joan of Arc, so unique in Chris- 
tian history, merits a tribute of honor, it should beget also a 
fear, at least in the hearts of that people among whom she 
lived, and for whom she died. For one discovers an unmis- 
takable sign of a certain divine election in the fact that there 
an instrument was used, and a commission directly given, to 
preserve the national integrity of the French people. That 
nation should be fearful, then, lest it lose sight of the destiny 
for which, through the instrumentality of Joan of Arc, it was 
p.eserved. 


8.—Appearing almost simultaneously with the work of De 


Julleville comes an American life of Joan of Arc,* preceded 
by an introduction which outlines the general history of the 
period. Objection might be made to the practice of quoting 
without references; otherwise the author’s work has been ac- 
ceptably done. The work compares favorably, in accuracy and 
completeness, with the standard histories of Joan of Arc, and 
the book has the advantage—if advantage it may be called— 
of being written in a more popular and imaginative style than 
any other of the contemporary lives. 


9.—It is a decided pleasure to see another handy reprint 
of Father Faber’s famous conferences on kindness.t Nothing 
need be said of their worth. Every one who knows Father 
Faber has read and reread them. But a word might well be 
said in recommendation of two good points in this present 
edition. First, the neatness and prettiness of the little volume 
itself; second, the memoir of Father Faber, prefixed to the 
conferences, but being really part of them; for the lesson of 
his life and the lesson of the conferences are the same—the 
power and beauty of the Christ-like quality of kindness. 


* Jeanne d@’ Arc. By Agnes Sadlier. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 
+ Kindness, By Father Faber. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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10.—In George Moore’s latest novel* there is evidence 
enough of power and skill and knowledge of the craftsmanship 
of fiction, but these good gifts are spent in this instance on 
nothing noble, exhilarating, or even wholesome. For the story 
is a character-study of hideously incongruous elements. The 
heroine, an opera-singer, becomes a religious in a contempla- 
tive order, and spends her time in vacillating whether she shall 
remain in the convent or shall yield to a domineering and very 
base passion, and return to the world. 

The book is a study of sex, with a background of religion ; 
a morbid, unhealthy analysis of the fleshly as trespassing in 
some unaccountable way upon the premises of the spiritual. It 
is a pity that the author's unquestionable ability were not 
more loftily educated. He might have written an analytic 
novel that would disclose the best in a human soul; instead 
he has given us another chapter in the literature of degeneracy 


and disease. 


11,—J. P. Mowbray’s book + is a delicious idyl—a poem in 
prose; and exquisite prose it is. It télls of a Wall Street 
man’s turning his back upon the Stock Exchange and plung- 
ing into grove and hamlet, where he came face to face with 
God’s work in nature and within his own soul. The glory of 
autumn sunsets is made captive in the charming pages, and in 
the rippling of their delightful humor there echoes the laughter 
of tiny cascades. Then, in order to confront his nature-scenes 
with a full measure of the human, the author has deftly woven 
the unobtrusive threads of a love-story into his texture of rumina- 
tion and description. It is a sweet, wholesome book, filled with 
the philosophy of an almost devout mind which sees above it, 
about it, and deep within it, an omnipresent loveliness that 
speaks worshipfully the name of God. Perhaps we could re- 
mark of the work what we so frequently feel like saying when 
we read books that deal with Nature; namely, that we would 
wish for an occasional direct and unambiguously Christian men- 
tion of God. Fear to rhapsodize about created beauty and not 
give at least a glance to the uncreated type which it distantly 
expresses is irritatingly like spelling out the separate letters of 
a word, going into ecstasies over them, and never combining 
them into a coherent and reasonable meaning. Still, we hardly 
wish to press this criticism upon the author under review. He 


* Sister Theresa. By George Moore. Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. 
+ A Journey to Nature. By J.P. Mowbray. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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has done so well, his mind and temperament are so reverential 
and sober, and his artistic skill is so splendid, that we welcome 
his book as a‘fair and ennobling one. as a place of refresh- 
ment and rest amid the Sahara of contemporary light litera- 
ture. 


12.—Herbert D. Ward’s little brochure* recounts the 
imaginary experiences of a lens-maker who, having completed 
a remarkable telescope, suddenly dies and is transported to an- 
other sphere. There he meets Kepler, the astronomer, who re- 
proaches him for his past unbelief. He conceives a sorrow for 
his error and resolves to seek the truth wherever he may find 
it. He is carried back to the scenes of the Tragedy at Jeru- 
salem; he sees the sufferings and death of Christ; he watches 
at the tomb and beholds the risen Saviour. Like Thomas, he 
prostrates himself before Him, crying: ‘‘ Wy Lord and my 
God/” He, seeing, believes. The spirit of the book is at 
least in contrast with the irreligious tendency of many of cur 
present-day works; the story is fanciful and original, though 
there is ground in theology for censuring it for assigning a 
period of repentance and meritorious change of heart beyond 


the grave. 





THE THEOLOGY OF RITSCHL.+ 


In a remarkable paper published in the London TZad/et 
some few months ago Father Cuthbert, O.S.F., advised that 
Catholic theologians should pay greater attention to con- 
temporary movements in theology outside the church. Among 
non-Catholics, said he, theology is receiving most careful and 
scholarly treatment. Caird and Harnack were mentioned as 
men whose work must, of necessity, be considered by all 
serious students of theolegy. Albrecht Ritschl, too, might 
well have been numbered among those whose writings de- 
serve attention, for perhaps no modern Protestant theologian 
has attained greater prominence or been the centre of wider 


discussion. 


* The Light of the World. By Herbert D. Ward. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co, , 
t The Theology of Albrecht Ritschi. By Albert Temple Swing. Together with Instruc- 
tion in the Christian Religion, by Albrecht Ritschl. Translated by Alice Mead Swing. New 


York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


. 
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Within the last half decade Ritschlianism has been promi- 
nently before the English public, yet criticism and discussicn 
rather than translation seemed to be the -main concern of 
those who entered upon this field. It is not at all surpris. 
ing, then, that we should find a recurrence and increase in 
this country of the misunderstandings and controversies begun 
in the land of Ritschl’s birth. Professor Orr, who until recently 
has been regarded as the authoritative exponent of Ritschlian- 
ism, has now become, to a greater or less extent, discredited 
in that respect; and Professor Wenley’s criticisms of the 
Ritschlian theology have been denounced as shallow and un. 
fair. Garvie’s recent volume seems to have given the impetus 
to new and serious efforts to ascertain what the great German 
theologian really stood for. The present book is an attempt 
to expose Ritschlianism briefly and sympathetically, and, as 
far as possible, in the words of its author himself; the latter 
part of the volume containing the translation of a short 
treatise of Ritschl’s entitled /nstruction in the Christian Religion, 
a work of some importance for an appreciation of the author’s 
ideas about methods of theological teaching. 

Indications, hints, and outlines are about the sum of what 
may be gathered from the book before us; its size prevents 
the attempt to provide more. The divisions are good, and the 
translation excellent, all things considered. The _ subject- 
matter is treated with as much success as could be expected 
under conditions which forbid really satisfying and conclusive 
handling. Professor Swing seems indeed to have rendered im- 
portant service in correcting very general misconceptions of 
Ritschl’s position on the question of reality, and again on the 
question of the use of metaphysical demonstrations in theology. 
He seems to have fairly well proven that, at Jeast, there is 
room for Ritschlianism which rejects neither reality nor the 
validity of metaphysics. We are hindered from conceding 
further conclusiveness to Professor Swing'’s really admirable 
presentation, by the consciousness that he has given us no 
more than excerpts, and by the recollection of Professor 
Pfleiderer’s claim that careful comparison between Ritschl’s 
later and earlier editions shows a distinct advance in the direc- 
tion of scepticism. 

The general impression derived from a survey of Ritschl’s 
line of thought is, however, favorable, inasmuch as it betrays 
the persistence of theology in the very vortex of rationalism. 
During recent years higher criticism, biblical archeology, the 
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history of religion, and scientific discoveries have been making 
momentous changes in the world’s store of knowledge and 
altering the mental attitude of many with regard to cherished 
opinions. Upon some minds these developments have wrought 
disastrously ; as if Comte’s prediction were to be verified, and 
theology were to prove to have been but in a stage of transition. 
But Ritschl, it appears, is less extreme in certain respects than 
Harnack; even as Harnack receded from some of the advanced 
positions of the early Tiibingen school—facts that should en- 
courage the fearful. 

The truth is that both disciples and teachers, of an orthodox 
type, are apt to be thrown into a panic by the determined ad- 
vance of methods and men professedly hostile to the old opinions, 
if not to the very existence of theology. But fair attention 
to new problems and frank acceptance of newly discovered 
facts will do far more to save the credit of theology than will 
any amount of dogged insistence upon antiquated opinions, or 
the rash use of quasi-authoritative censures. Harshness, high- 
handedness, narrowness will inflict immense harm upon minds 
acutely distressed by the pressure of hostile scholarship. 
When, on the contrary, we condescend to investigate, we are 
apt to find that, after all, the accredited results of solid re- 
search are not so very startling, and that a little wise adapta- 
tion to environment, a kindly translation of consecrated phrases 
into modern equivalents, and a willing exchange of venerable 
for effective weapons will be all that is needed to make the 
ancient truth prevail. So, as for Ritschl, many of his posi- 
tions are impossible of acceptance to a Catholic, and the ultra 
rationalizing. methods of the whole German school carry with 
them many dangers. 


Note.---See the announced series of articles on Art subjects. 
They will begin in the October number. 
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The Tablet (6 July): Father Angus writes in answer to the 
statement made by Lord Halifax that it was “not dis- 
tinctive Roman doctrine, the claims of the Holy See in 
themselves,” which led De Lisle and Newman to enter 
the church. Publishes Father Thurston’s reply in the 
Saturday Review to Mr. Conybeare’s “ Roman Catholi- 
cism as a Factor in European Politics.” 

(13 July): Reviews the debate on the Royal Declaration. 
Canon St. John lays down conditions under which the 
emigration of Catholic children can be successfully con- 
trived. 

(20 July): Lord Halifax in a letter to The Tablet ex- 
plains and defines his position in regard to Transub- 
stantiation. 

(27 July): Examines the letter of Lord Halifax regard- 
ing his position on Transubstantiation, and gives the 
true Catholic doctrine concerning it. 

The Month (July): Fr. Rickaby contributes a ‘ Study of St. 
Ignatius.” Fr. Gerard continues his defence of Fr. Gar- 
net. Fr. Thurston continues his historical study of Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, this number being de- 
voted to “ Exposition.” 

Revue du Clergé Francais (1 July): P. Torreilles sketches the 

recent history of theology in France. P. Berthout laments 
the decay of parish life and suggests means’ for its re- 
suscitation. C. Calippe, who presents to the readers of 
the Revue a study of social activity every third month, 
describes recent events and books bearing on this sub- 
ject. P. Morel narrates the history of the University of 
Tiibingen. 
(16 July): C. Lecigne reprints his conference delivered 
at Saint-Omer on M. J. Lemaitre, president of the Patrie 
Francaise, poet, critic, dramatist, and orator. P. Ennoni 
comments upon recent publications in theology, Catholic 
and Protestant. 

Etudes (5 July): P. Roure indicates the similarity of hypnotic 
suggestion with phenomena of every-day life. P. Chérot 
writes upon the Marquis de Vogué as a historian, apro- 

\ 
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pos of his recent election to the Academy. P. Griselle, 
writing upon the anecdote of Bourdaloue in a court ser- 
mon pointedly denouncing the king’s crimes with “ 7x es 
tlle vir,” decides against its historical truth. 

(20 July): P. H. C. points out certain defects in a new 
life of Joan of Arc by J. E. Choussy, who thinks that 
her mission ended with the siege of Rheims. 

Le Correspondant (10 July): Publishes, at the instance of Count 

de Mun, a letter addressed to M. Pichon, the French 
minister, by the chiefs and representatives of the Catho- 
lic missions in China, in which they protest against the 
oft-repeated accusation that they were responsible for 
the recent disturbances. Paul Thureau-Dangin, continu- 
ing his ‘“‘ Catholic Revival in England during the Nine- 
teenth Century,” writes on Manning’s conversion. Henri 
Joly, discussing ‘‘ Liberty of Alms-giving,” protests against 
the increasing tendency of the French government to sup- 
press the activity of private benevolence and make charity 
a function of the state. 
(25 July): M. Piolet proves against the infidels of France 
that French Catholic missionaries are of immense moral 
and political advantage to the mother country. J. Latap- 
py continues his considerations on “ The Church and the 
University ” in reference to the Law of Associations. 

La Quinzaine (1 July): Abbé S. Clément gives some of his 

recollections of George Sand. Baron J. Angot Des 
Rotours writes on the part played by France in the 
evangelization of the world during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
(16 July): Paul Thirion, in an article entitled Le 7rans- 
saharien, speaks of the benefits and importance of the 
union of equatorial Africa to the home government, 
making France and its possessions beyond the Mediter- 
ranean “a vast and coherent empire.” Victor du Bled 
contributes an article on “ Physicians and French Society 
before 1789.” George Fonsegrive, writing on “ Solidar- 
ity, Pity, Charity,” examines the question as to whether 
the idea of “solidarity” possesses all the advantages 
attributed to it, and is superior to charity as the basis 
of our obligation to assist our fellows, as has been pre- 
tended; or whether it is, as he believes, powerless to 
supply the place of charity. 

La Revue Général (July): Ch. Woeste writes appreciatively of 
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Pére de Ravignan. Edm. Carton de Wiart writes on 
“The Brazil of To-day,” which, he says, “is too badly 
known.” Alfred Nerinx reviews Justin MacCarthy’s 
“ Reminiscences.” J. P. Waltzing contributes a transla- 
tion of J. Semeria’s “ Literary and Apologetic Study of 
Quo Vadis.” 

Revue Thomiste (July): Du Grasset writes at some length on 
the “ Limits of Biology.” R. P. Clérissae writes on Fra 
Angelico as the great exponent of the supernatural in 
painting. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (June): Abbé H. Bolby writes on 
“The Reading of the Gospels in Christian Families.” 
Commences the publication of R. P. Louis Mennier's 
“Introduction to Ecclesiastical History”; also a series 
of apologetical papers, the first of which treats of 
“Spiritualism and Materialist Doctrines,” by L. Peeters, 
S.J. 

(July): P. Halflants, writing apropos of Huysman’s re- 

cent Vie de Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam, defends the 

sincerity of the author’s conversion. V. De Brabandére 
in his article ‘“ Religion, Science, and Morals”’ criticises 
the position of M. Ferdinand Buisson. A. Vermeersch, 

S.J., discusses the “ Eternity of the Positive Pains of 

Hell.” H. Minal, C.SS.R., writes on the merits of St. 

Alphonsus as a dogmatic theologian. 

des Questions Scientifiques (July): The present number is 

a souvenir of the jubilee /étes of the Scientific Society, 

and publishes the proceedings of that society in its 

meetings held on ‘the ninth, tenth, and eleventh of April 
last. M. M. G. Lemoine, J. J. Van Biervliet, and the 

Vicomte R. d’Adhémar contribute papers respectively on 

“French Chemists,” “The Evolution of Psychology,” 

and “‘The Work of Mathematics,” in the nineteenth cen- 

tury. P. Duhem writes on some recent extensions of 

“ Statics and Dynamics,” and J. H. Fabre writes on 

Les Pentatomes. 

Bénédictine (July): D. Morin transcribes and comments 

upon certain unedited letters of St. Augustine contained 

in MSS. of the Royal Library of Munich. D. Rottman- 
ner shows how a careful study of the writings of St. 

Augustine in their chronological and historical order mani- 

fests that Father’s belief in the Pauline authorship of the 

epistle to the Hebrews. D. Besse sketches the beginnings 
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of monastic life in Gaul. D. Baltus gives high praise to 
a newly published edition of the New Testament by P. 
Didon. 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastigue (May): P. Guibert presents 
a dissertation upon the meaning attached by the Old 
Testament writers to the phrase “ Spirit of God.” 
(June): Criticises P. Loisy’s Etudes Bibliques as not cal- 
culated to remove the impression that his work is of 
a rather undecided character. 

Revue des Deux Mondes (15 June): G. Goyau writes on the 
policy of Jules Ferry, whose efforts to continue in the 
colonies the work of Richelieu and Colbert will be con- 
sidered and discussed more in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

La Semaine Religieuse de Paris (29 June): P. Broussolle writes 
on M. Huysman’s new Life of Saint Lydwine of Schiedam, 
a touching exhortation to accept suffering as a providen- 
tial necessity. 

Bulletin trimestriel des Anciens Eloves de Saint-Sulpice (15 May): 
P. Bruneau presents a translation of Fr. Sheehan’s 
“Celts and Saxons.” 

L' Univers (8 June): Pierre Veuillot defends the Roman Index 
against some criticisms of Le Matin. G. d’Azambua in- 
dicates how great benefits the proletariat is deriving from 
the Jesuits, both by means of the latter’s social work 
and of their indirect influence. 

La Voix du Siecle (20 June): G. G. writes upon Bishop Spald- 
ing, the proper province of whose apostolate would seem 
to be the halls of a university rather than industrial cen- 
tres. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (May-June): P. 
Loisy takes up the theory of P. Hummelauer, S.J., about 
the authorship of Deuteronomy, and says Samuel had 
no more to do with Deuteronomy than P. Hummelauer 
himself; and the opinion in question, if advanced by 
certain writers, would immediately be denounced as a 
“ Protestant infiltration.” 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (1 July): P. Lehmkuhl writes in 
defence of the science of Moral Theology. P. Kneller 
begins a sketch of André Marie Ampére. P. Beiffel 
describes the oldest church in Germany at Trier. P. 
Hilgers continues his description of the Vatican Library, 
treating of the period of Nicolas V. 


- 
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Civilta Cattolica (6 July): Concurs in the judgment of the 
Azione Muliebre magazine of Milan, in condemning the 
romances of Fogazzaro. Presents the statistics on sui- 
cide in Italy, showing a frightful increase, and welcomes 
a new book published by an Italian magistrate advo- 
cating civil measures against the crime. 

(20 July): Treating of liberalism, defines its cardinal 
principle to be State independence of all authority 
whatsoever independent of itself, and especially of 
church authority. Sketches the history of superstition, 
showing that only the true religion avails to suppress it. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 July): E. S. Kingswan comments upon 

Sedgwick’s Life of Father Hecker as a book which shows 
what progress has been made by the ideas defended by 
Father Hecker, ‘‘of whom can be said, in a measure, 
what he himself said of the church, ‘Make her well 
known and every one will run to her.’” Another note 
referring to Raffaele Cesare’s reply in the North Ameri- 
can Review (June) to Archbishop Ireland's article on 
the Temporal Power (North American Review, April), de- 
clares the writer’s arguments to be efficacious, but takes 
exception to the final phrase suggesting the substitution 
of national churches for the one Catholic World Church. 
G. Rondoni gives high praise to the Storia civile e 
politica del Papato of Nobili-Vitelleschi (Pomponio Leto), 
as a book badly needed in Italy, which lacks reliable 
histories of the Catholic religion. (The Cvzvzlta's criti- 
cism of the book has been already noticed by us.) 
G. Gnerghi adds an article on Savonarola’s esthetic and 
literary character to the three already published. 
(16 July): L. Vitali writes upon the grounds for faith 
in our Lord. Alice Schanzer enumerates the works of 
English writers who nave studied Giacomo Leopardi, 
the Italian poet. E.S. Kingswan comments upon Father 
Taunton’s History of the English Jesuits and says it will 
do good, since the story of past errors will act as a 
preservative against others in future. Writing upon 
Canon Boni’s book against Evolution, Fio declares the 
author to be bent upon always opposing the three first 
chapters of Genesis to scientific discoveries. 
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THERE is a well-defined movement in ecclesiastical circles 
having for its purpose the betterment of Christian Art. To 
voice this movement and at the same time to intensify it we 
have planned a series of articles on art subjects.. The first of 
the articles will be published in the October number, and it 
will be written by Charles de Kay, the eminent art critic. Mr. 
de Kay’s opinions on art, particularly in its relations to church 
architecture and decoration, have been accepted as the canons 
of artistic judgment. The succeeding articles will be written 
by such eminent art specialists as John La Farge, Charles 
Albert Lopez, Frederick S. Lamb, Charles D. Maginnis, and 
others. It is hoped that the outcome of this series of articles 
will be the development of a deeper interest in church build- 
ing and adornment and the raising of the standards of church 
art. 
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The French Law of Associations is about to receive the 
signature of President Loubet. While we cannot but deplore 
the fact that the legislature of France has deemed it necessary 
to intensify the antagonism of the Catholic people, still we are 
not without the hope that some good may yet come from this 
pernicious measure. When the law was enacted that con- 
scripted the French seminarian it had its good results. It 
brought a whole generation of priests in closer touch with the 
people. It eliminated from the ranks of the priesthood many 
unworthy subjects, and the presence of the earnest and devout 
levite in the ranks of the French soldiery did not a little to 
elevate the standards of morality among the soldiers, 

So, too, out of the intended persecution of the “ Law of 
Associations” many benefits will come indirectly to the 
church in France. The authority of the bishops over the 
clergy, both secular and regular, will be intensified. The par- 
ish church, as an important element in diocesan organization, 
will be emphasized. It was said that in some French cities 
the parish church was simply a bureau for the registration of 
births and marriages and deaths. Then, finally, opposition is 
always healthy, and the church thrives under the lash of per- 
secution. 
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MONG the so-called standard books relating to the science and the art of 
education there has been no authority recognized as competent to fix a 
standard for the use of terms. Much that is now classified as belonging to 
pedagogy was taken from philosophy, and in the English language there is 
still needed a philosophical vocabulary with exact definitions. Writers employ 
the same words with varied meanings. An attempt is to be made to assist in 
removing some of the verbal difficulties, especially in psychology. It is an- 
nounced that we are to have a dictionary on the subject, or, rather, an encyclo- 
pedia, giving the terminology, not only in English, but also in French, German, 
and Italian. It will be in three volumes, edited by Dr. James Mark Baldwin, 
Stuart Professor in Princeton University, and written by over one hundred of 
the greatest scholars of the age. The first volume is now in press at The 
Macmillan Company’s. Professor Baldwin thus describes the aims of the 
work, the conception and execution of which should contribute much honor to 
American scholastic enterprise: ‘To understand the meanings which our 
terms have, and to render them by clear definitions—this on the one hand; 
and to interpret the movements of thought through which the meanings thus 
determined have arisen, with a view to discovering what is really vital in the 
development of thought and term in one—this on the other hand.” 
* * * 


Christian Carl Bernhard, second Baron von Tauchnitz, who recently cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday, is the son and sole successor in business of the 
founder of the famous publishing house in Leipsic. The firm was established 
in 1837, when the first Baron, then plain Herr, was only twenty-one years of 
age. His son joined him in 1866, and since 1895, the date of his father’s death, 
the Tauchnitz editions of European celebrity have been entirely his own affair. 
At the present day the Collection of British and American Authors numbers 
about 3.500 volumes, and increases at the rate of rather more than one a week. 
Bulwer Lytton’s Pe/ham and Dickens’s Pickwick (with portraits of the authors) 
set the series going. The Tauchnitz editions are set up entirely by German 
compositors, but the baron's staff of readers for the press includes several 
highly educated Englishmen. Baron vo» Tauchnitz speaks English fluently 
and writes it correctly in very charming letters to his English and American 
authors. During a long visit to England in 1864 he met Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle, Froude, Kinglake, Dickens, Gladstone, Disraeli, Kingsley, Charles 
Reade, Trollope,and indeed almost everybody worth knowing. He has his 
father’s gift of engaging the regard of every author with whom he treats. He 
is his own chief literary adviser, and keeps a vigilant eye upon the literary out- 
put on both sides of the Atlantic. He owns an ancient estate near Dresden and 
much property in Leipsic. 

* * * 

St. Raphael’s Reading Circle, Hyde Park, Mass., held its annual reception 
last June. After a patriotic chorus, Miss Elizabeth McKeon, the secretary, read 
an admirable sketch of the purposes of the Circle. which is to advance along the 
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lines of study which are usually abandoned at the end of school-life, and to make 
ourselves in some degree familiar with the literature of our language. She 
also described the season’s work. In the excellent programme which followed, 
the religious part of this work was represented by an essay, St. Teresa, by Miss 
Katherine E. Broderick, and an Ave Maria, by the Reading Circle choir. For 
the rest, as the study of Tennyson chiefly occupied the year, it was an evening 
with Tennyson. The essays, all well written and well read, were: Alfred 
Tennyson, by Miss Nora L, Coveney; Idylls of the King, Miss Marietta Cullen; 
Medizval Knighthood, Miss B. B. Daly; The Catholic Spirit of the Idylls, Miss 
M. J. Foley. The songs were: Ring Out, Wild Bells, three-part song, by 
Reading Circle choir; Break, Break, Break, Miss Helen A. Loftus; Sweet and 
Low; then a reading, Lady Clare, by Miss Anna Murray. The programme con- 
cluded with the chorus, Holy God, We Praise Thy Name. 

The Circle is officered as follows: Miss Mary J. Rooney, president; Miss 
Katherine E, Broderick, vice-president; Miss Elizabeth McKeon, secretary; 
Miss M. Josephine Foley, treasurer; executive committee, Miss Sadie A. 
McDonough, Miss Margaret F. Daley, Miss Agnes T. Houston. The Rev. 
George A. Lyons is the director. 

ea 2 oK 

Reading Circles and other societies will have a wide range of choice in the 
following lectures by Condé B. Pallen, LL.D., now residing in New York City: 
1, Dante; 2, Shakespeare; 3, Wordsworth; 4, Tennyson; 5, Francis Thomp- 
son (the above given in series or singly) ; 6, The Inferno; 7, The Purgatorio ; 
8, The Paradiso (the above singly or in series); 9, The Novel; 10, Reading; 
11, The Nature of Poetry; 12, Something about Versification; 13, Goldsmith 
and his Times; 14, Spanish Pioneers; 15, French Pioneers; 16, Columbus; 17, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; 18, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King; 19, Hamlet; 20, 
Mac eth and King Lear; 21, The Tempest. Subjects suggested for lectures 
will be given on request. 

* * * 

Copies of the list of Catholic Authors published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and the notable Catholic books from the catalogue of Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., may be obtained by sending ten cents in postage to 
the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West 59th Street, New York City. 

Letters relating to Catholic Authors and the introduction of their books to 
Parish and Public Libraries are always welcomed, as well as accounts of work 
accomplished by Catholic Reading Circles. Send two cents in postage for 
pamphlet relating to the formation of Reading Circles. Do not send postal 
cards. M. C. M. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 

Al Dictionary of Architecture and Building, Biographical, Historical, and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., P.L.D., Fellow of American 
Institute of Architects, and many Architects, Painters, Engineers, and 
other expert writers, American and Foreign. In three volumes. Vol. Il., 
F-N. | The Philosophy of Religion in England and America.’ By Alfred 
Caldecott, D.D. ; 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Beyond these Voices: A Novel. By Mrs. Egerton Eastwick, $1.35 net. 
‘The Catholic Girl in the World (Second series). By Whyte Avis, 
With a Preface by Dom Gilbert Higgins, C.R.L. $1.00 net. Kzndness, 
By Father Faber. 30 cts. net. 

VicTOR RETAUX, Paris: 

Lous Veuzllot. Par Eugéne Veuillot. Tome deuxiéme (1845-1855). 7 
fr. 50. 4 

A. €. McCLurG & Co., Chicago: 

Aphorisms and Reflections: Conduct, Culture, and Religion. By J. Le 

Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 8o0cts. , 
J. H. YEWDALE & SONS, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Hildegard: A Story of the French Revolution, From the German, by J.M, 
Toohey, C.S.C. The Princess of Poverty: St. Clare of Assist. and the 
Order of Poor Ladies. By Father Marianus Fiege,O M.Cap. Published 
by the Poor Clares of the Monastery of St. Clare, Evansville, Ind. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York: 
Elements of Plane Geometry. By Alan Sanders. 75 cts. 
ART AND BOOK Company, London: 
Passion Sonnets, and Other Verses. By R. Metcalfe. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D.C. : 
Fifteenth Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Labor. Vols.1 and Il, 


1900. 
D. H. MCBRIDE & Co., New York : 
The McBride Literature and Art Books. Books I.,1L., and III. By B, 


Ellen Burke. 


PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, New York, have just 
issued a greatly improved presentation of the Isaac Pitman system in an en- 
tirely new edition of their ‘*Complete Shorthand Instructor.’’ The rules of 
the system have been entirely recast, and are arranged in what, it is believed, 
will be found the best order for teaching. The advenced style for the first 
time is so arranged as to give an orderly presentation, of the abbreviated prin- 
ciples which have rendered the Isaac Pitman shorthand the system par 
excelleace for verbatim reporting. As a guarantee of the excellence of the 
printing and binding of the new “ Instructor ’—which is entirely an American 
production—it is only necessary to mention that the same is printed by Messrs. 
J. J. Little & Co., New York, printers of the Standard Dictionary, etc. While ~ 
the type-page of the “ Instructor” will be the same as heretofore, the size of 
the book will be somewhat increased to give wider margins, and permit the 
book to open more freely. 

A. W. B. BOULEVARD VELVET is the leading grade of Velveteen, 
and will be found on the. counters of al] the leading dry-goods ‘houses through 
the country. See that each yard is stamped on the se/vage ‘‘ A. W.B. Boule- 
vard Velvet.”” These goods will be the leading fabric the coming season for 
dresses, waists, and costumes. The fashion journals of this country and 
Europe show principally velvet and velveteen costumes for the fall of 1901. 

THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY is the best equipped and largest 
establishment in the country manufacturing chimes, peals, and single bells. 








